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B.F.Goodrich 


announces a new, 


@ BIGGER CLEATS 


for a bigger bite 


@ BIGGER SHOULDERS 


for longer wear 


© BIGGER ALL AROUND 


for more pull 


It looks bigger...it is bigger! 


IGGER! More powertul! It's America’s 
B newest rear wheel tractor ture — the 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip! 

Look at those husky knite-action 
cleats. The high shoulders permit deep 
penetration. Knife-action cleats bite 
deeper, give you greater drawbar-pull 
Heavy implements, wet ground or slick 
cover crops won't interrupt your work 
schedule when these B. F. Goodrich 
cleats dig in and go to work 

Measure the broad, wide tread and 
you'll find that no leading make of tire 


ae © 
IT'S A NEW, BIGGER TIRE. It s the type and size tire 


that comes on anew tractors. Size for size, no leading 
make of tractor ure is bigger than a B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grp. You can replace old, worn tres with big 
BFG tres and get more power out of your tractor 


1s wider than Power-Grip. This means 
the ure has a larger footprint, gives 
greater flotation 

Bigger Power-Grip shoulders mesh 
with the soil like the teeth of a gear, take 
a firm grip for full traction in reverse as 
well as forward. You work more land in 
less time because these rugged, square- 
cut shoulders dety slippage. Every turn 
of a Power-Grip tire counts for traction 

The B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor 
tire 7s bigger and better in every way. It 
pulls better, gets you through the rough- 
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THE POWER-GRIP OPEN-CENTER TREAD cleans 
naturally as i rolls. Dirt is thrown from the open 
center and open channels by the flexing action of the 
tire. Each knite-action cleat is tree to dig into the soi! 
And the B. F. Goodrich Power-Grp wread stays clean 


est going without wasting valuable time 
and fuel. It’s the biggest tire value on the 
market today. See new Power-Grip tires 
at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's store 
The address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
send in the coupon below 


RESEARCH KEEPS 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


The B. F. Goodrich Compan) 
Department F-110, Akron 18, Ohio 


Please send me tree information on 
Power-Grip ures “Easy Steer” tronc ures 
Truck ures (1) Tubeless passenger car ures 
Name of my nearest retailer 


Name... 


Address or RFD 





Town—__ 
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Quart Containers 
for Cider 


Dear Editor : 

Because of the increased effort on the part 
ot many New England growers to sell a 
larger portion of their fruit direct to the 
consumer, either from the packing house or 
roadside stands, cider has come to be quite 
an important item. 

Containers are the most difficult part of 
the cider program. The one commonly used 
is the one-gallon glass jug. Many of these 
are returned and require extensive washing 
which few growers are equipped to do, par- 
ticularly in cold weather. Other objections 
to these jugs are the space they take up in 
a home refrigerator and the experience 
many people have of the cider starting to 
ferment before they have a chance to use it. 

I am told that a large quantity of cone- 
shaped paper quart bottles were sold in Ohio 
last year for this purpose. I would appreci- 
ate any information you can furnish me. 


Worcester, Mass. Ernest D. Clark 


A manufacturer of these containers, is the 


Cincinnati Cordaye and Paper Co., East 
Wayne and Scott Sts., Lima, Ohio. 
The experience of one grower, Wesley 


Orbaker of Williamson, N. Y., showed that 
the cone-shaped paper quart containers met 
with very good acceptance with the public. 
At the beginning of the season, he used 
cases which held one bottle up and one down 
alternately. However, these cases would not 
stand shipping for any great distance with- 
out getting a large percentage of leaks. He 
then got some new cases in which the bot- 
tles all stand upright with a die-cut piece of 
cardboard which fits over the tops of the 
bottles to keep them from rattling—Ed. 


Liked Issue on 
Growth Regulators 


Dear Editor : 

Your May number of AMERICAN Fruit 
GROWER was very interesting to me because 
there was so much information on growth 
regulators. I have been using growth regu- 
laters for thinning for about four years, and 
[ was especially interested in the article on 
thinning apples. I also use NAA to prevent 
cracking of cherries. I feel that both have 
paid off, especially in regards to thinning 
apples. It seems to me that the weather is 
a deciding factor more than anything else. 

I have enjoyed reading your magazine 
very much. 


Sebastopol, Calif. William D. Hurst 


Wanted: 
of Apples 
Dear Editor: 

The Tree Fruit Experiment Station here 
has an established plot for testing new vari- 
eties of apples, few of which show any com- 
mercial possibilities. 

It has occurred to me that with new vari- 
cties being constantly propagated and many 
old varieties of great popularity being 
grown in certain localities some further re- 
search is needed in the hopes that new va- 
rieties will turn up that will fill a gap in our 
production line. 

While our demand for winter apples is 
pretty well taken care of, due to greatly ex- 
panded population here in the northwest 
there is a demand for earlier varieties. For 
instance, we need an early outstanding red 
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New Varieties 






apple. We also need one that will mature 
with Delicious and compete with it for 
dessert quality and with a high color that 
can be grafted onto Delicious trees as a 
pollinizer. 

I would be glad to hear from experiment 
stations and growers, both domestic and 
foreign, who have a variety they consider 
outstanding, whether it is an old variety, a 
new variety, or a sport or mutation with a 
view to establishing a correspondence and 
obtaining scion wood for testing purposes. 

I now have the following varieties : Rome 
Beauty; Red Rome; Stayman; Yellow 
Transparent; Whitney No. 20; Lodi; Mc- 
Intosh; Winesap, including red strains; 
Delicious; Red Delicious (Red Wine, 
Starking, Richared); and Northern Spy. 
Route 1, Wenatchee, Wash. J. C. Goodner 


Wants Scions of % 
St. Lawrence Apple 


Dear Editor : 

Your magazine is read from cover to 
cover at our house, and I especially enjoyed 
the May issue and the article, “Old Variety 
a ” However, as I looked over the 
list, I was disappointed not to find an old 
variety of apple called the St. Lawrence, 
which was a favorite here in northern New 
York and Canada. This apple was an early 
fall variety, ripening a little later than 
Duchess. It had stripes on one side and on 
the side where the sun shone on it, it was 
red. Its flavor was delicious. There is one 
tree near here that resembles the St. Law- 
rence, but the flavor is not the same. 

I would give a lot for just one scion of 
this variety for grafting. Several people in 
this town have been talking about this varie- 
ty and others we used to grow. It seems a 
shame that we have thoughtlessly let this 
apple disappear. I would appreciate hearing 
from readers who would be able to furnish 
me with a scion or scions of the St. Law- 
rence apple. 

I am a 4-H leader for a group of boys 
and have just now finished a project of col- 
lecting apple tree worm nests. We destroyed 
over 15 million. This year I hope to start 
a prcject for each boy to plant an apple tree 
in this little town. I think there are less 
than one dozen apple trees nere now, where- 
as less than 25 years ago everyone had an 
apple tree in his back yard. 

Fort Covington, N. Y. Mrs. Marion Russell 


The St. Lawrence apple once did very 
well in Western New York, but achieved its 
hest perfection in the Lake Champlain re- 
gion and the St. Lawrence Valley, according 
to the book, Apples of New York, by S. A. 
Beach. However, it was not recommended 
for general cultivation. If any of our read- 
ers have scions of the St. Lawrence apple, 
we know Mrs. Russell would be glad to hear 
from them.—Ed. 


Wanted: Scions 
of Missouri Pippin Apple 


Dear Editor: 


Can any reader of AMERICAN Fruit 
Grower furnish me with scions of the 
old Missouri Pippin apple? I would 


gladly pay for them. I have tried many 
nurseries and experiment stations to find 
this fine old variety but so far without 
success. 
Chency, 


Kans. Ted Neises 
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Before you buy any truck 
Make the I5-second 


SIT DOWN TEST 


Step into the worlds most 

comfortable truck cab! 

Its new! Its DRIVERIZED! 
Only FORD has it! 





@ It’s a truck driver’s dream come true! 

You'll know it, too, in just the 15 sec- 
onds it takes to swing open the new wider 
doors—slide into the wide, comfortable 
seat with new exclusive shock snubber— 
Sweep your eyes across the new, one- 
piece, curved windshield—stretch your 
arms into big cab roominess—sigh a sigh 
of real contentment. 

Man! What a treat for a working guy! 


The new DRIVERIZED cab is designed 
with living-room comfort to reduce driv- 


er fatigue. It is just one of many new 
time-saving features in 53 Ford Trucks, 
all at the same low price. 


There’s new power for sustained speed 
travel—new transmissions for easier 
shifting—new set-back front axles for 
shorter turning—new features through- 
out to help get jobs done fast. 


Choose the one right truck for your 
work from a vastly expanded line of 
over 190 completely new Ford Truck 
models. See your Ford Dealer today! 


The world’s most 
powerful Pickup 
truck with the 
world’s most com- 
fortable cab. Ford 
Model F-100. Choice 
of V-8 or Six. Over 
190 other models to 
choose from, now 
including a new 
55,000-lb. G.C.W. 


Sela 9 Ford BIG JOB. 
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Here at last is a truck cab big 
enough to let a fellow get his size 
12’s into and out of without break- 
ing his neck. 

For visibility as well as roomi- 
ness, the new Ford DRIVERIZED 
cab has no equal. The curved, 
one-piece windshield offers more 
glass area than any of 5 other 
leading truck makes. Back window 
is over 4 ft. wide. 

Seats are something special, too! 
No other truck seat offers a com- 
bination of such features as the 
new seat shock snubber—new non- 
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sag springs—and independently 
adjustable back-rest. For added 
luxury, a foam-rubber cushion is 
one of 16 additional custom fea- 
tures available at slight extra cost 
in the DRIVERIZED DELUXE cab 
shown above. 

Standard as well as Deluxe 
DRIVERIZED cabs have new fully 
weather-sealed doors, new accel- 
erator linkage that eliminates the 
toe-board hole, plus improved 
body seals at all joints designed to 
keep the cab dust-tight, fume- 
tight, and water-tight. 





Say 

in” feeling when you ride in a Ford 
DRIVERIZED cab. It offers more hip- 
room than any of 5 other leading trucks. 


Something new in seat comfort! 
Exclusive Ford seat snubber acts as a 
“shock absorber” for the seat. New 
non-sag springs replace old-type coils. 


Nothing's too good for the Ford 
DRIVERIZED cab even in hardware 
details like the new push-button door 
handles and rotor-type door latches. 


Look at side window depth! New 
Ford window sills are low enough to 
be used as arm rests. How’s that for 
relaxed DRIVERIZED riding comfort! 


FORD 


ECONOMY 


TRUCKS. 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! LAST LONGER! 





By DONALD R. STOKES 


TEADY but rather slow progress 

in the prepackaging of fresh 
fruits continues despite many un- 
solved problems. The steady growth 
in the development of prepackaging 
of fruits is evidence of continuing 
successful commercial experiences of 
fruit growers and distributors who 
are packaging fruits in consumer- 
size contlamers 

Qn the other hand, the relatively 
slow rate of growth in fruit prepack- 
aging 1s also evidence of the impor 
tance of many problems still unsolved. 
\n illustration of this point can be 
found in the apple industry. Only a 
few years ago the USDA experiment- 
ed with the prepackaging of Wash 
ington state apples in film bags. Al- 
though some Washington state apples 
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The Changing Pattern in 


PREPACKAGING 


e Fruit for Health e 


The author, who is in charge of USDA research in fruit 
packaging, brings you up-to-date on developments 
in prepackaging apples, peaches, cherries, grapes 


are now being prepackaged, it 1s gen- 
erally conceded that the prepackag- 
ing of apples has not gained any 
sizable foothold in the Northwest, 
except tor the “school- boy” size ap- 
ples 

However, the results learned from 
the research studies undertaken in 
the West and in other areas on apple 
prepackaging have been widely adopt- 
ed and applied in other sections of 
the country. Eastern apples prepack- 
aged in three-, four-, five-, and six- 
pound mesh and film bags are com- 
monly found in retail food stores. 

Grape prepackaging made some 
forward strides during the last year. 
The United Fresh Fruit and Vege 
table Association, the National Flexi- 
ble Packaging Association, and the 





USDA undertook a research project 
on prepackaging of Thompson Seed 
less grapes in retail stores during the 
1952 season. The experiments were 
undertaken m a number of cities 
scattered across the country, and sur 
prisingly unifornn results were found 

Almost unanimously, retailers found 
that grape sales could be increased 
if thev were offered in transparent 
film bags along with the usual bulk 
display. However, many store cus 
tomers are still skeptical ot buying 
perishable fresh fruit in closed pack 
ages, and consequently it was found 
desirable in many stores to leave th« 
bags open 

The grapes were packaged on a 
catch-weight basis which offered the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The new way of merchandising apples in six-pound polyethylene bags and bulk displays sells 28 pounds per 100 shoppers. 





The BIG SIX Did It! 


Do you want to double your apple sales? 
The six-pound transparent bag will do 
the job for you at a handsome profit 


By M. E. BRUNK and B. A. DOMINICK, Jr. 


INCE 1950 the selling of apples 

in retail supermarkets has changed 
from a system in which the shoppers 
had to do most of the work to one 
where the apples sell themselves. We 
think “the big six” did it. 

Before 1950 apples were usually 
sold in bulk displays. The customer 
or the clerk, or both, selected the 
fruit, and then the clerk had to weigh 
and package. it and figure out the 
price while the customer waited. 

When you go into the more pro 
vressive supermarkets today, you 
still find the bulk displays, but there 
are packages of apples on top, marked 
vith the price, all ready for the cus- 
tomer to carry to the cash register. 
This saves time for the customer 
and the clerk. It also increases apple 
sales, because the customer who is 
ina hurry will pick up a bag of ap- 
ples and add it to her groceries when 
she wouldn't otherwise take the time 
to choose them and wait to have them 
packaged and weighed 

he change in apple merchandising 
is based on the results of a Cornell 
tudy made in the fall of 1950. Six- 
teen different ways of merchandising 
ipples were tested over a_ 12-week 
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Cornell University 


period in stores located in western 
New York. During this time 86,000 
shoppers were observed and_ their 
actions recorded. Many of the selling 
methods were tested several times 
during the study. The winning 
method each time was a display of 
bulk apples topped with six-pound 
polyethylene packages of apples. The 
price was quoted in six-pound units. 

The more progressive growers 


picked the results up immediately, 
and in 1951 many of them packaged 
apples on their farms, using orange 
crates as master containers. Snow 
apples are not especially popular, but 
one grower reported that he was able 
to move his entire crop in this man- 
ner. 

To go on with the inerchandising 
tests, the six-pound package produced 

(Continued on page 19) 





The old-fashioned way of selling apples in buik displays sold 12 
pounds per 100 shoppers, less than half sold under modern methods. 








LOUISIANA PACKS 
RIPE PEACHES 


Growers get premium prices for firm ripe and tree ripe 
fruit harvested in half bushel cardboard field boxes 
and packed in 96-cell cardboard shipping container 


By P.L. HAWTHORNE 


Lowisiana Agricultural Experiment Station 


A CONTAINER - suitable — for 
carrying Her Highness, “The 
Peach,” queen of fruits, to market 
has been the problem of the industry 
for many years. The peach is not at 
best either in appearance or flavor 
unless it is allowed to remain on the 
tree until fully firm ripe or tree ripe 
At this stage of maturity the peach is 
so easy to bruise that special care is 
required in delivering the fruits from 
the tree to the dinner tables of mil- 
lions of American families 


Fruit bruising and reduction of 
quality begin with the harvesting 
operation and continue on through 
all phases of the packing, marketing, 
merchandising, and consumer hand- 
ling of the peaches. The good peach 
grower is primarily interested in pro 
ducing and marketing the product 
that will bring him the highest in 
come. He knows that a good product 
packed in the proper container will be 
a quality product when it reaches the 
inarket 

The Louisiana peach growers knew 
the market was paying a premium for 
riper fruits. They also realized that 
lack of containers for harvesting and 
marketing a more mature peach was 
a major obstacle m the way of a ripe 
peach industry 

lo find a container suitable for 
orchard harvesting was one of the 
first problems to confront the indus- 
try. Bruise counts were made on 
fruits harvested in the regular fruit 
harvesting bucket, the canvas bag. the 
lined and unlined one-half bushel 
hasket, the lined and unlined one-half 


Spartan box, and the one-half bushel 
heavy cardboard box. The growers 
found that the heavy cardboard box 
gave them an approach to the ideal 
picking container. 

This container can be used with 
shoulder straps for harvesting con- 
venience, and fruits are transported 
into the packing shed in this same 
hox. The water repellent cardboard 
is not materially weakened by light 
rains. The box can be easily nested 
into sets of three for returning to the 
field, and fruit losses from bruises 
were materially reduced. This con- 
tainer has proved so versatile that 
more than 85 per cent of the 1953 
Louisiana peach crop will be har- 
vested in cardboard field boxes. 


Studies on a suitable container for 
packing and shipping fruits have been 
in progress for a number of years. 
During this period the Louisiana 
peach growers have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the qualities of 22 
different containers and sizes of con 
tainers. They found that all contain 
ers similar in design to the bushel tub 
or the Spartan box permitted fruits to 
touch or press against each other, 
causing an excessive amount of fruit 
bruising or skin damage and fruit 
rots to riper peaches. 

These containers may be good for 
green ripe peaches, but the Louisiana 
growers were interested in develop- 
ing and maintaining a ripe peach in- 
dustry, so they were in search of a 
suitable container in which to pack 
their high quality product. Their 
markets had clearly shown that a 


premium price of six or eight cents 
per pound was possible if they could 
deliver a ripe peach to market. 

The tenderness of flesh of the 
peach required that a container be so 
designed that each fruit be placed in 
an individual compartment. The 
Louisiana cell peach box (similar to 
an egg crate) was developed from 
the cell container which had been tried 
and discarded by growers in other 
states. The suitability of the Louis) 
ana cell box has been proved by ac 
ceptance of the box by growers 
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wholesalers, and retailers in the area. 

This container is assembled with 
water repellent glue which prevents 
the hox from softening under normal 
damp, cold, storage conditions. The 
popular 96-cell size is used to pack 
fruits 214 to 24 inches in diameter. 
In this container the individual cell 
size 1s 24% x 2% x 2% inches high. 
The added cell height prevents dam- 
age to fruits that are slightly elon- 
gated. This size container is ventil- 
ated on each side with 18 round 
apertures 14 inches in diameter. 
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These apertures, or holes, are so lo- 
cated as to give maximum ventilation 
and fruit cooling. 

The interior of the cell walls of the 
container is so arranged as to permit 
free movement of air throughout the 
box. Fruit cooling studies show that 
pit temperatures can be reduced from 
77°F. to below 50°F. in about four 
hours when the packed fruits are 
stored in 40°F. forced air storage. 


At present three sizes of the 


Louisiana cell box are in common use. 
The 120-cell size is used for packing 


Sealed 96-cell box. Holes on either side 
permit ventilation and cooling of fruit. 


Wirebound peach box shows promise of 
becoming an excellent shipping container. 


Three-layer wirebound box. This type of 
container lends itself te counter display. 


Each of 96 peaches is nestied in a cell 
in this cardboard container Louisiana 
growers are using extensively this year 
to insure bruise-free fruit for market. 


2% to 2%-inch fruits. The 96-cell 
size described above and the &80-cell 
size are used for fruit 234 to 3 inches 
in diameter. The cells are one-fourth 
inch higher than the diameter for 
each cell size. 

Fruits below 214 inches in diameter 
are packed in bushel tubs and should 
not enter the premium market chan- 
nels, 


Tests have shown that the Cali- 
fornia peach lug permits excessive 
bruising to fruits in the bottom layer. 
This high rate of fruit bruising plus 
the slow rate of fruit cooling for this 
container reduced its acceptance by 
Louisiana growers. 


The Louisiana wirebound peach 
box, designed and used experiment- 
ally for the first time in 1952, may 
prove to be superior to all other con- 
tainers tried to date. Three points in 
favor of this type of container are: 


1) The packed fruit can be liquid 
or air precooled before shipping. 

2) It offers excellent 
against bruising of fruit. 

3) The can be 
counter display container. 


protection 


hox used as a 


Experimental shipments of fruits 
in this container were favored by the 
wholesale and retail trade over other 
containers used in the test. 


The Louisiana wirebound peach 
box will be used in Louisiana on ex- 
panded trials in 1953. It is suggested 
for limited. trial use only at present. 

Louisiana peach growers have 
found by experience that all phases 
of orchard management and fruit 
marketing are important in a ripe 
peach industry, but more money can 
be made and fewer bruised fruits are 
marketed if they use the proper con- 
tainer in the harvesting and market- 
ing of their fruit. THE ENp 
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WAS pleased when the editor of 
\MERICAN Fruit Grower asked 
me to write a short statement con- 
cerning the use I feel growers should 
make of marketing agreement pro 
grams in marketing fruit crops. This 
gave me a chance to write about self- 
help for farmers in solving their own 
tnarketing problems 

The quantity—-and even quality— 
if a particular crop of fruit is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the 
weather during the growing season. 
Trees are generally long-lived and 
many years are required to bring 
them into full bearing. Most orchards 
represent large investments. It is 
not feasible for fruit growers to ad- 
just acreages year by year as can be 
done by growers of annual crops. 


A grower cannot afford to pull out 
an orchard which is in full bearing 
hecause prices aré unfavorable in a 
particular year. Neither can he re- 
duce by any considerable amount the 
money spent on an orchard during 
a particular year because prices are 
low. Growers must continue to care 
for their orchards since neglect would 
damage the trees and impair the 
chances of obtaining — satisfactory 
crops the following year 


It is apparent, then, that the sup- 
ply of a fruit crop cannot readily be 
adjusted from year to year to meet 
changes in demand. Even if consum- 
ers’ wants were constant the fruit 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
believes in self-help programs to overcome 
farm marketing problems. In a special state- 
ment to fruit growers Mr. Benson says that 
marketing agreement programs encourage 
growers to be independent and to help them- 
selves and are in direct opposition to bu- 
reaucracy and government controls.—Ed. 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 





supply could not be adjusted pre- 
cisely to fit them. 

A fruit tree that produced a crop 
that was just right under favorable 
weather conditions would produce a 
crop that was woefully short if 
weather conditions were unfavorable. 
Similarly, tree numbers which would 
produce sufficient fruit to satisfy con- 
sumers at moderate prices when the 
weather was bad would produce an 
excessive crop and burdensome sur- 
pluses when the weather was right. 

Consequently. surpluses are quite 
frequent in years when growing con- 
ditions are favorable. Although some 
fruit is carried over from one year 
to the next in the canned, frozen, 
and dried state, it is not practical to 
carry over much volume in this way 
hecause the crop next year may be 
large, too. 

In view of this situation, fruit 
growers need a device to help tailor 
supply to demand in any particular 
vear. A marketing agreement pro- 
gram is such a_ device. These 
programs have many features which 
recommend them to fruit growers who 
are looking for a way to help them- 
selves in co-operation with the 
USDA. Some of these features are: 

1) Marketing agreements and or- 
ders provide for a large degree of in- 
dustry participation in their develop- 
ment and operation with only that 
minimum of governmental control 
which is necessary to protect the in- 


























terests of individuals and the general 
public. 


2) Program operations are financed 
by the interested industry and a mini 
mum of public funds is spent in de- 
veloping and supervising them. 

3) They are permissive and are 
undertaken only if an industry wants 
them. 

4) A marketing order for fruit is 
generally operated so as to encourage 
the marketing of the better quality 
and size fruit. This means not only 
that consumers obtain better buys but 
also that growers strive to grow bet- 
ter fruit to meet order restrictions 

Marketing agreement programs 
have been used more by fruit growers 
distant from the principal consuming 
centers of this country than by those 
near large markets. The distant grow- 
ers must incur higher marketing 
charges, such as freight costs, in 
placing fruit in retail stores, and 
fruit must be good enough to sell 
for a price which will at least cover 
such costs. 

The marketing of inferior quality 
fruit may not only result in “red ink” 
prices but will also tend to reduce 
the demand for fruit 


The USDA encourages farmers 
to he independent and to help them- 
selves. One way in which fruit grow- 
ers can do this is by making greater 
use of marketing agreement pro- 
grams. THe Enp 
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Answer 10 LOW PRICES? 


Here is the experience of California growers who 
joined together in a statewide marketing program 
which more than doubled returns to growers and 
is strengthening California's competitive position 
against other commercial peach growing states.—Ed. 


By H. W. VAN GELDER 


HE California Fresh Peach Mar- 

keting Order represents an agri- 
cultural economic effect. The details 
and provisions of the Marketing 
Order have been analyzed and dis- 
cussed from time to time in all of 
their various aspects. On the other 
hand, the causes and the reasons for 
this Marketing Order have been 
referred to in generalities only that 
leave a rather incomplete picture in 
the minds of those who might have 
wondered what circumstances lay 
behind its formulation. 

While California raises far more 
peaches than any other state in the 
Union, the larger part of that vol- 
ume is represented by clingstone 
peaches of which almost 100 per 
cent are canned. The state’s status 
as a producer of fresh freestone 
peaches 1s surpassed only by Georgia 
and South Carolina. From this point 
on, the producing and marketing 
characteristics of California and the 
southeastern states become more di- 
verse. 

With respect to the cultural differ- 
ences that distinguish these two 
principal growing areas, it is well 
known that the southeastern states 
have a summer climate high in hu- 
midity which in turn induces the 
problem of brown rot in much of its 
produce. 


California, on the other hand, en- 
jovs hot, dry summers that are quite 
suitable to the proper maturity and 
ripening of the peaches but at the 

The author, H. W. VAN GELDER, is manager 
of the California Fresh Peach Advisory Board and 
the California Fresh Plum Advisory Board, in 


Fresno, which administer the quality control pro 
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same time do not encourage the 
spread of brown rot. California does 
not have to depend on rainfall to 
supply moisture for proper fruit ma- 
turitv. With the exception of the 
winter rainfall, all of the water that 
is supplied to the peach trees is com- 
pletely under the farmer's control by 
various methods of irrigation. 

The point of the foregoing com- 
ment is, of course, that California 
climatic conditions lend themselves 
to the production of peaches with 
optimum appearance and_= eating 
characteristics when the necessity 
exists for peaches of this type to be 
produced. With regard to geo- 
graphic location and proximity to 


























its principal markets, however, Cali- 
ornia is not nearly so fortunate. 

In the early days of fresh peach 
shipping from California producing 
areas to eastern markets, there was 
no regulation of any kind on the 
quality of the fruit thus shipped. 
This combination resulted in a defi- 
cit marketing situation that threat- 
ened disastrous results to the fresh 
peach industry of California since 
a market already depressed by sub- 
standard peaches had in addition to 
this to absorb the cost of a 3,000- 
nile transportation charge. 

I:ventually the industry decided 
that the situation was chronic and 
would not alleviate itself without the 
application of some drastic remedy. 
They then cast about to find some 
device which might bring relief to 
the situation and bring the factors of 
quality production and remote mar- 
kets into a condition of more profit- 
able correlation. 

rhis was not done until 1939 when 
the industry availed itself of the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 as amended which 
included provisions for the regulation 
of quality. size, and maturity for 
those peaches moving in the channels 
of interstate commerce. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW YORK—What all growers agreed 
was the most successful meeting in the his- 
tory of the New York & New England 
Apple Institute was held at the Moriello 
Bros. cold storage at New Paltz, N. Y.., 
July 15. More than 350 growers and trades- 
men attended the meeting and showed active 
interest in an aggressive program to pro- 
mote the sale of apples. 

According to Secretary Monte Marvin 
the board of directors voted the largest 
budget in the history of the institute by 
approving a $100,000 appropriation, of 
which $70,000 is earmarked for consumer 
advertising over radio and television and in 
support of the national promotional pro- 
gram approved by delegates to the National 
Apple Institute meeting at Roanoke in 
June 

The New York & New England Apple 
Institute receives its income from a volun- 
tary assessment of two cents a box. The 
assessment was increased from one cent to 
twe cents a box 2 year ago 

Besides discussing promotional plans 
growers heard an interesting discussion of 
the many nutritional and health values of the 
apple by Dr. V. D. DeWitt of New Paltz, 
former president of the Ulster County Med- 
ical Society. He urged growers to carry 
on an aggressive program based on sci- 
entific facts directed to doctors, dentists, 
and consumers 

W. I. Blair of the Agricultural Statistics 
Bureau of New York gave a preliminary 
report on the Hudson Valley Fruit Tree 
Survey. He said that about 10 per cent 
of the apple trees have been removed and 
in addition 7,238 acres have gone out of 
production 

There was considerable interest in modi- 
hed atmosphere storage as discussed by 
Dr. R. M. Smock of Cornell. He advocates 
a scientific study of costs. It was reported 
that one grower received on the average 
over a four-year period a premium of $1 a 
box for modified storage apples. Last sea- 
son in the Hudson Valley nearly 250,000 
boxes ‘of McIntosh were put in modified 
storage 

At the meeting the apple crop “guess- 
timate’ for the seven states making up the 
New York and New England area was 
reduced by 500,000 boxes because of a 
heavier than expected June drop 



















































GEORGIA—The peach harvest is nearly 
complete at Fort Valley (July 15). It has 
been a very successful season for the grow- 
ers of the south Georgia peach section. 
Prices have been good. In middle Georgia 
the Elberta harvest is just beginning. In 
the north Georgia peach section the Elberta 
crop will begin to move about July 24. A 
good crop of fruit is in prospect for both 
the middle and north Georgia sections. 
Peach scab under the old lead arsenate 
program was seldom found in Georgia 
peach orchards. With the widespread use 
of parathion and sulfur sprays, scab be- 
came almost overnight one of the impor- 
tant peach diseases. Dr. G. E. KenKnight. 
pathologist at the USDA _ Horticultural 




















® N.Y. and N.E. Growers Vote Record Sales Promotion 
® Florida Worried About Re-Entry of Japanese Citrus Canker 


Field Laboratory at Fort Valley, has ob- 
tained excellent control of scab with lime 
applications at about the time of the second 
and third cover sprays. This poses a prob- 
lem, but not an ufisurmountable one, since 
parathion and lime are not compatible. It 
may necessitate special lime sprays three 
to four days after the regular parathion 
applications. 

There does not seem to be as much of 
the Phoney peach virus disease as in pre- 
vious years.—Earl F. Savage, Hort., Ex- 
periment. 


FLORIDA—“The best crop in yield and 
quality that we've ever had in Palm Beach 
County.” is what County Agent M. U. 
Mounts says about the 1953 mango season. 
It is expected that this year’s mango crop 
will exceed the 42,000 bushels produced for 
market last year. 

Florida citrus trees are looking their 
best in two years, and the July estimate for 
the 1953-54 citrus crop is around 115 mil- 
lion boxes. This indicates a four million- 
box increase over last year’s crop. 


Dread of reintroducing Japanese citrus 
canker to Florida groves has caused the 
Florida Tangerine Co-operative to urge the 
Florida Citrus Commission to help prevent 
re-entry of the disease into the U.S 

This action was spurred by the recent 
commitment of the State Department to 
investigate whether or not the disease still 
exists in Japan, for Seattle importers are 
interested in bringing Japanese citrus into 
this country 

The tangerine co-op now wants to send 
its own specialist to Japan to make its own 
independent survey. They say that the 
disease was found on Japanese oranges 
aboard a ship at the port of Tampa within 
the last year. 

Citrus rootstock research, iron and cop- 
per in nutrition, spray programs, secondary 
nutrients, limes, tangelos, and citrus by- 
preducts are among topics to be discussed 
at the 20th annual Citrus Growers Institute 
to be held at Camp McQuarrie August 17- 
21. Top-flight scientists will speak, accord 
ing to Citriculturist Fred P. Lawrence of 
(Continued on page 14) 





(TWENTY-FIFTH 
PEACH 


yt development of numerous, brown, 
freckle-like spots on peaches is the 
result of earlier infections by the fungus 
Cladosporium carpophilum. This fungus, 
causing the peach disease called scab, 
attacks peaches everywhere they are 
grown except in arid sections. It affects 
the fruit, twigs, and occasionally the 
leaves, but economically is of importance 
only on the fruit. 

Scab spots appear on the fruit first as 
pale green circular spots, generally most 
numerous at the stem end, but frequently 
scattered over the peach. These spots 
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Scab-infected fruits have spotted, dark areas, as shown on these peaches. 


OF A SERIES) 
SCAB 


become visible about 60 days after the 
blossom petals have dropped and as 
they slowly enlarge the color changes to 
dark brown or almost black. 

Scattered infections mar the appear- 
ance of the fruit but otherwise do little 
damage. Numerous infections, however, 
frequently coalesce, forming a dark 
crust-like growth that interferes with the 
normal swelling of the peach and causes 
it to crack as it ripens. Badly infected 
fruit is small and worthless and is read- 
ily infected by the brown rot fungus. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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SALINITY « 
WESTERN IRRIGATED SOILS 


Because so many fruit trees are salt sensitive this 
authoritative article points the way for the grower 
to learn how to cope with this important soil problem 


By H. E. HAYWARD 


AY soils contain salts, and some 
of them are essential in plant 
nutrition. The amount of salts pres- 
ent in agricultural soils in the East 
is low because there is sufficient rain- 
fall to leach excess salt from the root 
zone. But in arid and semiarid areas 
in the western states where there is 
too little rain for successful farming 
and land must be irrigated, soluble 
salts tend to accumulate in the soil 
in amounts that are harmful to crop 
production. 

A soil may be saline because of its 
origin and formation from parent 
materials high in soluble salts; but 
in many cases soils that are originally 
only slightly salty become highly sa- 
line because the input of salt exceeds 
the output. The development of such 
an unfavorable salt balance may re- 
sult from the use of irrigation water 
with a high salt content, inadequate 
irrigation, or poor drainage. 

If the concentration of salt is too 
high, seed germination is reduced and 

The author, H. E 
the U. ; 
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seedling plants may die. Many stone 
fruits, avocado, and grapefruit ex- 
hibit symptoms of salinity injury such 
as tipburn and firing of the margin 
of leaves and the dieback of branches. 
In other cases there may be no spe- 
cific symptoms that are detectable, but 
the plants may be stunted and pro- 
duce low yields. 

The presence of appreciable quan- 
tities of soluble salts in soils frequent- 
ly decreases plant growth because 
water absorption by plants is made 
progressively more difficult as the 
concentration of dissolved materials 
in the soil water increases. This con- 
centration effect, measured as osmotic 
pressure of the soil solution, usually 
is more important in influencing plant 
growth than the kinds of salts in 
volved. 

Since water is essential for plant 
growth, it is important to prevent sa- 
line soils from becoming too dry dur- 
ing the active growing period of a 
plant, because as the soil dries and 
moisture is removed from the root 
zone, the osmotic pressure of the soil 
solution increases and the absorption 


of water by the root system is re- 
duced. 

In addition to growth depression 
resulting from osmotic pressure, it 
has been found that there may be in- 
jury due to the poisonous effect of 
certain elements of the dissolved salts. 
The most common salts found in the 
soil solution consist of various pro- 
portions of the cations sodium, calci- 
um, and magnesium, and the: anions 
chloride, sulfate, and bicarbonate. 

A number of tree and vine crops 
show specific toxicity to chloride. 
Among these are peaches and other 
stone fruits, pecan, citrus, avocados, 
and grapes. Almonds show tipburn 
and avocados develop leaf scorch if 
too much sodium is accumulated by 
the tree, and this ion may exert sec- 
ondary effects through adverse modi- 
fications in the structure of the soil 
which are referred to later. 

Plants differ with respect to salt 
tolerance which in one sense refers 
to the ability of plants to survive on 
saline soils. Another measure of salt 
tolerance may be based on the yield 
of the crop on saline soils; but the 
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best basis for compiling a list of salt 
tolerant plants is to appraise the rela- 
tive yield of a given crop on a saline 
soil as compared to its yield on a 
nonsaline soil under similar growing 
conditions. 

The U. S. Salinity Laboratory has 
investigated the salt. tolerance of a 
large number of field, forage, fruit, 
and vegetable crops, listing those in 
each major division in three classifi- 
cations—high, medium, and low salt 
tolerance. Within each classification 
the crops are listed in the order ot 
decreasing salt tolerance but a differ 
ence of two or three places may not 
be significant. The rating for fruits 
as given in the manual “Diagnosis and 
Improvement of Saline and Alkali 
Soils” is as follows: 

High Salt Tolerance—Date palm. 

Medium Salt Tolerance Pome- 
granate, fig, olive, grape, cantaloupe. 

Low Salt Tolerance—Pear, apple, 
orange, grapefruit, prune, plum, al- 
mond, apricot, peach, 
lemon, avocado 

It is evident from this classification 
that a large proportion of the fruit 
crops grown under irrigation in the 
western states are sensitive to rela 
tively low levels of salinity. This is 
not true of the other major groups 
where there may be several species 
that exhibit high salt tolerance, and 
the largest number have at least me 
dium salt tolerance. For example, 1n 
the vegetable group, of 20 species 
tested, 4+ are high, 13 medium, and 3 


strawberry, 


low in salt tolerance; and of 14 field 
crops, + are high, 9 medium, and 1 
low in relative tolerance 

Because so many truit trees are 
salt sensitive, the control of salinity 


is a critical consideration to western 
fruit growers. If salinity is suspected, 
it is desirable to obtain information 
on the following points: 1) amount 
of soluble salt in the soil profile; 2) 
quality of the water used for irriga- 
tion; and 3) depth to the water table 
and the possibility of drainage. A de 
termination of the sodium status of 
the soil will give an indication of the 
occurrence of alkali conditions. 

The amount of salt in the soil will 
determine the need for leaching to 
remove excess salts from the root 
zone, This determination can be made 
by most commercial laboratories and 
several of the western states have 
analytical facilities that are available 
through their experiment stations and 
extension services. There are several 
methods of measuring the salt cor 
tent of a soil, but the one most com 
monly used measures the electrical 
conductivity of the saturated soil ex 
tract obtaimed trom 
soil samples 

Phis electrical conductivity method 
can be made quickly and accurately 
and gives values, usually expressed 
12-B 


representative 


in millimhos per centimeter at 25° C, 
which can be related directly to an 
appraisal of soil salinity on plant 
growth. In general, salinity effects are 
negligible if the value is less than 2 
millimhos/cm., the yields of sensitive 
crops may be restricted at values be- 
tween 2 and 4, yields of many crops 
are restricted in the range 4 to 8, only 
salt tolerant crops vield satisfactorily 
at values of 8 to 16, and only very 
tolerant crops yield satisfactorily 
above that value. 


Quality of Irrigation Water 
The characteristics which are of 
major importance in determining the 
quality of an irrigation water are: 
1) total concentration of soluble salts ; 


2) relative proportion of sodium to 


calcium, magnesium, and potassium ; 
3) concentration of boron or other 
elements that may be toxic. 

In some cases the bicarbonate con- 
centration as related to concentration 
of calcium plus magnesium should be 
known. As with the soil extract, the 
salt content of irrigation water is usu- 
ally measured by electrical conductiv- 
ity but is expressed in micromhos per 
centimeter. These units can be readily 
converted to parts per million or tons 
per acre foot if desired. 

In general, waters having values 
below 750 micromhos/cm. are satis- 
factory for irrigation insofar as salt 
is concerned, except for the most salt- 
sensitive crops; waters in the range 
750 to 2,500 micromhos/cm. are used 
with satisfactory results for most 
crops provided there is favorable 
drainage and good management prac- 
tices are observed. However, saline 
conditions will develop if leaching 
and drainage are inadequate. Waters 
with conductivity values above 2,500 
micromhos/cm. are seldom used suc- 
cessfully. 

Boron occurs in nearly all natural 
waters in concentrations varying from 
traces to several parts per million and 
is very toxic to sensitive plants in 
amounts only slightly above optimum 
values. Most of the fruit crops grown 
under irrigation are sensitive to boron 
with the exception of the date palm 
and olive. Citrus varieties, especially 
lemons, and avocados are very sensi- 
tive and the stone fruits are only 
slightly less so. 

If the boron content of irrigation 
water exceeds 1 to 1.25 p.p.m., it is 
probably unsuitable for sensitive 
semitolerant crops may grow 
satisfactorily if the boron content 
2.5 p.p.m.; and 
only the most tolerant crops can be 
grown at values in excess of 2.5 p.p.m. 

In considering the salinity status of 
soils and the quality of water for irri- 
gation, it should be emphasized that 
the soil type, its physical characteris- 
tics, and such factors as drainage and 
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does not exceed 2 to 


management practices need to be 
taken into account. For example, if 
the soil is coarse-textured and readily 
permeable, water of less desirable 
quality may be used if enough is ap- 
plied to provide adequate leaching. 

If the soil salinity and quality of 
water values are higher than permis- 
sible or safe limits, sufficient water 
should be applied in excess of the crop 
requirement and losses due to evapo- 
ration to permit adequate leaching 
and to prevent the development of an 
unfavorable salt balance. 

This means that there must be good 
drainage so that excess soluble salts 
are moved out of the root zone with- 
out the development of a high water 
table. The success of the leaching op 
erations can be determined by subse 
quent tests of the soil. 


Alkali Soils 

The foregoing discussion has been 
limited to saline soils, that is, those 
soils containing sufficient soluble salts 
to impair productivity. The problem 
of alkali soils and the sodium hazard 
is more complicated than the salinity 
problem and space does not permit a 
full discussion of it here. 

However, it should be noted that 
some western soils are classed as al- 
kali soils, that is, those containing 
sufficient exchangeable sodium to in- 
terfere with the growth of most crop 
plants. Such soils may or may not 
contain appreciable quantities of solu- 
ble salts; but, if they do, they are 
called saline-alkali soils. 

If soluble salts are low, the soils 
are termed  nonsaline-alkali — soils. 
Such soils are characterized by high 
exchangeable sodium, the pH read 
ings usually range from 8.5 to 10 and 
the soils are dispersed forming irreg 
ular areas often referred to as “slick 
spots” which are usually very im- 
permeable to water. ; 

Because the saline-alkali and alkali 
soil conditions are frequently encoun- 
tered in the western states, it is rec- 
ommended that determinations of ex- 
changeable sodium be made on the 
soil extracts and of per cent sodium 
on irrigation waters. If the exchange- 
able-sodium-percentage exceeds 15, 
and the conductivity of the soil ex- 
tract is low, leaching will not be ef 
fective, and the use of soil amend 
ments such as gypsum is indicated. 

If the irrigation water contains ex- 
cessive amounts of soluble sodium, 
its use may produce harmful levels of 
exchangeable sodium unless the soil 
is high in gypsum. Furthermore, the 
use of a low-salt, high-sodium water 
on a saline or saline-alkali soil may 
ultimately produce an alkali condition 
with unfavorable characteristics for 
plant growth — poor structure, low 
permeability, poor aeration, and toxic 
levels of sodium. THe Enp 
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THE Leaves 
WILL TELL YOU 


Washington growers are getting excel- 
lent tree growth response by fertilizing 
according to leaf and subsoil analyses 


By JACK R. WHITNALL 


HAT’S your trouble Mr. Grow- 
er? Are you surface fertilizing, 
yet still not getting any results? 

A. M. Bosancon, Wapato, Wash., 
fruit grower, was having trouble with 
his peaches. A small area in a five- 
acre tract was showing yellow leaves 
during the spring growing season of 
1952. The condition was quite gen- 
eral over all the trees involved. 

Sterl E. Bowers, Wapato, was hav- 
ing trouble with his apples. Twenty 
acres were low in production, poor in 
size and showed poor growth. 

Henry Lombard, also of Wapato, 
was finding exceedingly poor growth 
in his block of pears. 

The three problems above were 
thrown into the laps of Carl Hopkins 
and Ken Remaley, soil chemists for 
the Yakima Valley Spray Company 
soil analysis laboratory. 

The Yakima Valley Spray Com- 
pany lab has been in operation since 
1937. During those years they have 
been handed many tricky problems by 
growers who have had poor results in 
one form or another—poor color in 
apples, poor growth of pear trees, 
poor foliage, hard-end pears, soft 
fruit, poor keeping qualities, and 
dozens of other symptoms that could 
possibly be associated with poor diet 
of the trees involved. 

For years the fertilizing program 
has been based upon a surface analy- 
sis of the soil in the orchard involved. 
The shovel slice of soil was taken 
from the top foot of ground, or top- 
soil, and the analysis for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, calcium, mag- 
nesium, sulfur, and iron was made 
from the mixed samples. Available 
elements per hundred pounds per 
acre were also given, and the fertilizer 
applications were based on these read- 
i An organic matter test and a 
pH reading were also taken and were 
considered when fertilizer was recom- 
mended, 

But over a period of years, too 
many readings and consequent fer- 
tilizing programs had shown a marked 
lack of response, or slow a re- 
sponse. The soil chemists suspected 
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that their fertilizers, placed ‘on top 
of the soil, were not getting into the 
subsoil, where they figured that 75 
per cent of the feeder root system 
of a tree is located. 

The above three cases were handled 
with analyses made in three different 
places. First, available nutrient an- 
alyses were made of the topsoil and 
the subsoil, and the third analysis was 
made of the leaves of trees suffering 
from malnutrition and also of those in 
apparent good health. 

The leaf analysis was a quantitative 
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Three-year-old Golden Delicious growing 
in same orchard about 100 feet apart. 
Above tree, planted where large pile of 
brush had been burned, is 12 feet high, 
bore one and one-half boxes of apples 
last fall. Four times as much potash and 
twice as much phosphorus, apparently 
deposited from ashes of burned brush, 
were available in second foot of soil in 
which this tree is growing as compared 
with subsoil in which the tree to the left, 
which is about half as tall, is growing. 


one, showing the entire amount of 
element in the leaf, as opposed to a 
nutrient analysis, or available form 
analysis, of the elements in the 
ground. 

The results of the three analyses on 
Bowers’ apple orchard indicated that 
the available nutrients in the subsoil 
and the elements in the leaf were 
remarkably close on readings—both 
subsoil and leat showed a lack of 
potash. 

Hopkins and Remaley recommend- 
ed an application, therefore, of 300 
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YES, SiR, 
‘ELEPHANT’ BRAND 
FERTILIZERS Do THE TRICK 
J AND BOOST GROWERS INCOMES FROM 
PEACHES, APPLES, PRUNES, APRICOTS, 
GRAPES, BERRIES, AND OTHER FRUITS. 


Whether used straight or in a mix, Elephant 
Brand Fertilizers are economical because highly 
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pounds of potash to the acre in a 
surface application and a potholing of 
five pounds of potash to the tree, 
applied in 10 holes around each tree, 
as the start of the correction cure. 
This year, Bowers reports that his 
trees are showing an exceptional 
growth, good size, and apparent ex- 
cellent health. 


Too Much Alkalinity 

Bosancon’s peach trees were a dif 
ferent problem, but they were handled 
similarly. Available nutrient analyses 
were made of the top soil and the 
subsoil both in that area of the or- 
chard where there were yellow leaves 
and in that area where leaves were 
normal. In addition, quantitative an- 
alyses were made of the leaves in both 
the good section of orchard and the 
poor. 

The analyses showed that there ap- 
parently was plenty of iron in the soil, 
but only traces of iron in the leaves, 
and that the calcium was exceeding] 
high, as was the pH reading of 8.1 
in the subsoil. Hopkins deduced that 
the yellow leaves were caused by a 
calcium-induced chlorosis. The con- 
dition was cured by the addition of 
iron sulphate, which had two pur- 
poses: 1) to increase the available 
iron, and 2) to decrease the alkalinity. 

The Lombard orchard indicated an 
exceptionally low quantity of potash 
in the subsoil, but normal amounts in 
the surface soil. 

Hopkins again called for potash 
applications in potholes around the 
tree, but potholing is an arduous 
method of planting fertilizer, so 
Lombard instead made exceptionally 
heavy applications of potash to the 
surface. This year the growth on the 
tree is phenomenal—sturdy, long, 
new growth. 

What does it mean? 

“T think we’re on the track of an 
important development in fertilizing,” 
was Hopkins’ comment. “For years 
it has been preached that the surface 
feeder root was the only place a tree 
could obtain food, but there has been 
too much coincidence between our 
subsoil analyses and our leaf analyses 
to uphold this. In fact, in some cases 
there is a direct correlation between 
subsoil and leaf analyses.””. THe ENp 











A reader writes, "Nowhere other 
than in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
can | find advertised such a won- 
derful variety of equipment and 
products that the grower needs.” 
Read the advertisements and re- 
member advertisers will be glad to 
send you catalogs, specifications, 
and prices. Be sure to say you saw 
it in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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Mr. Red-hump did this. New broods of 
caterpillars will eat off new growth 
when it appears again on this tree. 


OST of the walnut and prune 
M growers in northern California 
know this small insect. He not only 
defoliates trees in midsummer, but he 
causes them to break into bloom by 
October. 

The overwintering stage of the red- 
humped caterpillar is in the form of 
the fullgrown larva in a cocoon, or 
pupa, which pupates early (in Cali- 
fornia, from May to early June). 

The insect emerges as a reddish- 
brown or gray moth, which measures 
about two inches across. The moth 
lays its pearly-white, spherical eggs 
in large masses on the leaf surface 
in early spring. These egg masses 
contain from 25 to 100 eggs. 

The young caterpillars hatch from 
the eggs, feed first on a single leaf, 
and only on the surface of the leaf. 
As the caterpillars mature they begin 
to skeletonize the leaf and leave only 
the mid-rib and veins. 

During their gregarious-type feed- 
ing, which is generally on the termin- 
als of the new growth, they may 
completely strip all the leaves from 
the terminal, and then all the insects 
will migrate to another part of the 
tree. The caterpillars become full- 
grown in about three weeks, when 
they spin their cocoons on the ground. 


Five Generations 

There are five generations in north 
ern California. In general, over the 
U.S. and Canada, there are three. 
Possibly the second and third broods 
in California are the most important, 
more of them usually appearing dur- 
ing the summer. 

These broods may strip the foliage 
from apple, apriocot, English walnut, 
black walnut, persimmon, blackberry, 
huckleberry, pear, plum, and prune 
trees. 

How important is this insect that 
has such a wide host range and causes 

The author, ROBERT M. HOFFMAN, is farm 


advisor at the University of California Farm and 
Home Advisors Office, Red Bluff 
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Meet 
Mr.Red-Humped 
Caterpillar 


By ROBERT M. HOFFMAN 


Here is an insect that can 
completely defoliate a fruit 
tree in midsummer and force 
it to bloom a second time in 
October. Warm California 
winters act as warning! 


defoliation in midsummer? At pres- 
ent growers of deciduous fruits in 
California have not become too 
alarmed about the stripping of leaves 
from their fruit crops. 

Control is simple and cheap and 
may be had by using many of the 
organic insecticides including parath- 
ion, DDT, toxaphene, Chlordane, and 
Lindane. Lead arsenate and Cryolite, 
the old standby controls, are. still 
equally as good. 

It is the feeling of the writer that 
growers of young trees named as host 


These 10-day-old insects systematically 
devour English walnut leaves. In this 
caterpillar stage they feed gregariously. 


plants should be constantly on guard 
against this heavy feeder. At present 
controls for red spider and peach 
twig borer are included in the grow- 
er’s spray program. In years of 
warm winters, controls for the red- 
humped caterpillar also should be 
included. 

There seems to be a direct correla- 
tion between winter temperatures and 
the red-humped population that over- 
winters and emerges in the spring. 
Thus, warm winters should be a 
warning to alert the grower to the 
possible danger of Mr. Red-humped 
Caterpillar. THe Enp 
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Books for Your 
Orchard Library 


DESTRUCTIVE AND USE- 
FUL INSECTS by Metcalf, Flint 
and Metcalf. A completely re- 
vised and up-to-date edition of 
this famous book. Valuable de- 
scriptions and photographs of all 
fruit insects.......... $10.00 


PRINCIPLES OF WEED 
CONTROL by Gilbert H. Ahl- 
gren, Glenn C. Klingman, and 
Dale E. Wolf. Gives practical 
answers to basic problems of weed 
control and discusses chemicals 
used. The book contains 368 
pages and is well illustrated..$5.50 


DWARF FRUIT TREES by 
Lawrence Southwick. A com- 
plete description of the selection, 
planting and cultivation of dwarf 
fruit trees....... $2.50 


PLANT DISEASE HAND- 
BOOK by A. Westcott. Well 
organized book for easy identifi- 
cation of fruit diseases. Alpha- 
betical. listing..... ot Se 


IRRIGATED SOILS: THEIR 
FERTILITY AND MANAGE- 
MENT by D. W. Thorne and 
H. B. Petersen. A well illustrated 
book which covers such topics as 
evaluating land for irrigation, 
irrigation practices for various 
crops, and drainage in its 288 
pages. ..... ; eee | 


FRUIT SCIENCE by Childers. 
A fruit grower’s bible by a leader 
in the industry. Fruit growing 
from A to Z ; $6.00 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURE by 
Shoemaker. The way to profits 
with berries, brambles and grapes. 
Every grower should have this 

$4.50 


REGISTER OF NEW FRUIT 
AND NUT VARIETIES, 1920- 
1950 by Reid M. Brooks and 
H. P. Olmo. Briefly describes 
1,106 varieties originating in 
North America and introduced 
commercially during the last 30 
years. Variety name with syn- 
onyms, originator’s name and ad- 
dress, date of commercial intro- 
duction, plant patent number, 
parentage, and most valuable 
characteristics of the variety are 
included $3.00 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of 


check or money order. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Reader Service Department 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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Die-back in Oregon 


Polk County, Ore., pear trees, as well as 
some other trees in the area, have shown 
a lot of die-back in new growth during the 
late spring. H. J. O'Reilly, plant patholo- 
gist at Oregon State College, was called 
to see the orchards affected He says the 
same condition has been reported trom 
many sections of the Northwest this spring. 
He explains the condition is frequently 
found in trees after winter injury, wet feet, 
or other types of “not-so-good conditions.” 
The Willamette Valley experienced an un- 
usually wet late spring. The disease did 
not seem to attack healthy, vigorous trees. 
It usually hit those which had been dam- 
aged by late November's sudden freeze. 
No spray program is yet known that will 
effectively eliminate the fungus from weak- 
ened trees. The moral is to keep trees as 
vigorous as possible 


Vigorous trees and a clean orchard are 
the best insurance against shot-hole 
borers, which move into healthy wood 
from sunburned and dead or dying limbs. 
They can be controlled by keeping the 
orchard vigorous through fertilization, ir- 
rigation and pest control; by removing 
and burning dead limbs, trees, or brush 
piles; by cleaning up the orchard prompt- 
ly in winter; and by preventing orchard 
sunburn by proper pruning, mechanical 
protectors, and whitewash, according to 
C. L. Hemstreet, University of California 
farm advisor. The beetle’s work can be 
identified by small shot-holes on dead and 
dying limbs and tiny beads of gum on the 
live limbs, Hemstreet said. 


Strawberry Giants 


No one need climb a bean stalk to find 
giants these days. He can find them on 
strawberry plants in Cashmere, Wash., 
where berries measuring more than seven 
inches in circumference have been grown 
by experimenters M. B. Pipkin and John 
Townsend. The huge berries are a hybrid 
variety, according to Pipkin, but which 
varieties have been crossed Pipkin is not 
saying. The new berry is the result of six 
years of experimentation with cross pollina 
tion and fertilizers, and the growers hope 
to have it patented soon. Pipkin has had 
trouble stuffing as many as eight of the 
berries into one box, and then the crates 
will not stack. 


ipples have one up on the dentist—he 
can fix your teeth after they go bad, but 
apples can help prevent thi ying bad in 
the first plac« This was th t of the 
lk given by James Robinsoy recut? 


secretary of the Southern California Dental 


ta 


Association during the 66th annual conven 
n of the Washington State Dental Asso- 
ttion held at Yakima. “Apples doa tter 

f cleaning the teeth and mouth than 
1 toothbrush does,” I mson declared, 


nd roed dentists to» rmend proper 


proj 
n of foods for children’s oral health 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Hula hula rhythms are making inroads 
on California strawberry growing—at least 
they are on the Pearson Brothers’ farm in 
the San Gabriel Valley of southern Cali- 
fornia. The brothers took over the farm 
their father started 45 years ago and have 
fought the high water table problem over 
the years to develop their 22 acres of straw- 
berries and a few acres of Boysenberries, 
raspberries, and Loganberries. They sold 
the fruit at their roadside market. But now 
the brothers are shifting the emphasis on 
their farm to growing fancy gourds to be 
used for band instruments—hula band, that 


1s 





HANDY ANDY 





This cane-type nut pickup and 
an adjustable sack holder got a 
lot of attention from growers at 
the Lake County orchard machin- 
ery demonstration at Kelseyville, 
Calif. They were made by P. H. 
Balsbaugh shown here demonstrat- 
ing his ingenious gadgets.—F. Hal 
Higgins. 











No state fruit tours in Washington this 
year! That's the news from John C. Sny- 
der, Pullman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Washington State Horticultural Associa- 
tion. The association has formerly spon- 
sored annual state-wide tours for growers. 


Do you like to keep up on the latest 
thing in varieties? The Register of New 
Fruit and Nut Varieties, List 7, has recent- 
ly been released by the American Society 
for Horticultural Science and may be had 
by writing to Reid M. Brooks, University 
of California, Davis. 


“Decent of you, Old soy,” said British 
John Bull recently as he accepted 75 tons 
of raisins from Uncle Sam. The fruit was 
given to Britain by California growers to 
uid flood sufferers. 






Latest news in the wooden box-vs.-fiber- 
board carton race is that a survey at Wenat- 
chee and Yakima showed the standard 
nailed Northwest apple box to be nosing 
ahead. According to the survey, more than 
90 per cent of the 1952 pack was shipped 
in the nailed box, while only 86.7 per cent 
was packed in wooden boxes in 1951. 


Good Color, Good Sales 


It pays to limit the color range in retail 
lots of apples, according to tests and 
research conducted recently by the Wash- 
ington State Apple Commission. Retail 
market studies of lots of Delicious dis- 
played in controlled color ranges showed 
that a narrower range in color tends to 
increase sales, reduces extra handling of 
the fruit by customers, and reduces cus- 
tomer purchasing time. It was also 
learned that a display becomes older 
faster when it includes a wider color 
range and that sales are reduced by the 
wider range as the higher colored apples 
are sorted out of the lot. 


Things are looking up for the date and 
grapeiruit growers of Coachella Valley, 
California, with completion of the All- 
American irrigation canal now in sight 
The contract for the last 11 miles of the 
canal, near Indio, has been let and work 
should go forward immediately. Both the 
Date Growers Association and the grape- 
fruit growers in the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Association expect considerable expan 
sion of fruit acreages as soon as water is 
available in this below-sea level hothouse 
farming area. 


Know Your Chemicals 


Death and danger may come from agrt- 
cultural chemicals if the fruit grower does 
not know what he is using and tf he does 
not handle chemicals properly, warns D. I 
Liddle, San Bernardino County Farm Ad- 
visor. A four-year-old child died in Callt- 
fornia after having TEPP (tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate) spilled on him, and the same 
chemical has caused death of cattle. The 
material is highly toxic, and sprays con- 
taining it should be used with extreme care 
and exactly according to directions of the 
manufacturer. 


Yellow leaf roll has been discovered in 
96 orchards and on more than a thousand 
peach trees in Butte, Placer, Sutter, and 
Yuba counties in California. The infesta- 
tion is reported by Bob Pearl, former 
county farm advisor of Sutter County. 
The area affected is known as the canned 
peach bowl. 


Going down! That has been the direc- 
tion of the number of American apple 
trees since the peak year of 1910. Now 
there are fewer apple trees than peach 
trees, as shown by both the 1945 and 1950 
censuses. Despite the drop in tree num- 
bers, apple production stays steady which 
means that the yield per tree has been 
greatly increased. 
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SMOKED NUTS 


A new, delicious, tangy product holds promise of 
increasing demand for California walnuts and almonds FOR THE FUTURE 


By W. V. CRUESS 


University of California 


ANY of us are fond of smoked 

meats and fish. Smoked cheese 
is also popular as a sandwich spread 
or appetizer. It occurred to us in 
experiments at the University oi 
California on new methods of uti- 
lizing walnuts and almonds that be- 
cause of their high oil content ‘these 
nuts might respond favorably to 
smoking. 

Accordingly we spread the shelled, 
salted nuts on screen trays and ex- 
posed them in a closed metal box to 
a dense smoke from smoldering oak 
sawdust. The walnut meats absorbed 
the smoke rapidly and attained a 
pleasing smoked flavor and aroma 
after 60 minutes of smoking. 

Unblanched raw and_ blanched 
(peeled) raw almonds, however, took 
up the smoke much more slowly. We 
then blanched the almonds by the 
usual hot water procedure and cooked 
them in hot peanut oil at about 300 
F. to a light golden- yellow color. Af- 
ter cooling and salting they responded 
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to smoking very well, acquiring a Economy-minded fruit growers 

od a ee foots Bao who want to improve and expand 
( as and od Z . : : 

rich smoke | ta te and or ne ibout their orchard operations and build 

two hours of exposure to dense oak for the future should have the fol- 

smoke. lowing building plans which AMmErI- 

As the chemical compounds of CAN Fruit GRoWER is now making 


. ease available to its readers. 
smoke have an anti-rancidifying or F , 


antioxidative action on fats and oils, ee 
it is probable that the smoked nut Se Se seate  eomtonatine 
meats will keep longer than the un- 
-eated : Roadside Market 
treated ones. : Take advantage of the increased 
The smoked nuts were preferred highway traffic with a handsome 
by the majority of our “taste panel” prepa ye 
2 a) 7 "3 . pi 10,000-Bushel Apple Cold Storage .. 1.00 
(students and faculty members) to Simplicity of <ockes makes 0 cony 
7 ¢ thi 
the untreated. lhe new products —— a 
should be useful for serving during Tenant House 1.00 
~— . P P stizere < appily housed workers are al- 
the coc — — or Mg sae i was quel Saudis arkies 
dinners and banquets. When groun Pole-Type Packing House 1.00 
to a paste the resulting walnut or If packing space is at a premium 
: ¥ : . ¢ in your orchard, here is the 
almond butter makes a very tasty answer 
sandwich filling or spread for bread. ag gtd Soreue & Repair Shed .. 
thing, + 
Perhaps the smoked nut meats aoe Tevken oveestiing iS dices 
could be developed into important 
commercial products that would ma- Send remittance in the form of check 
terially widen the market for these ee 
two California tree crops. 
We believe that they would enjoy AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
a year-around demand in the retail Plans and Booklet Dept. 
trade rather than merely the usual Willoughby, Ohio 
holiday demand. THe Enp 
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HOLT FORK LIFT CUTS HANDLING TIME 








complete, f.o.b. 


Independence, Ore. 


Handling Costs Cut 50% 


with New HOLT Fork Lift 


Unit has 2,000-pound capacity... 
10-foot lift...8-degree tilt 


Your tractor becomes an even more valuable part of your equipment — 
with the addition of the new Holt Fork Lift. This strong, versatile, fast 
and efficient, low-cost fork lift will save money for both grower and 
canner or packer. 

The Holt Fork Lift can be used where a lift truck cannot. In the field 
or at the plant it is equally at home... cheaper to operate and maintain. 

Adjustable width carbon steel forks handle any size pallet — lift 
a full 2,000-pound load ten feet. Sturdy, closed channel steel runners 
stabilize and support the load, tilt up to eight degrees for better balance. 
Dual control hydraulic system allows instant and positive ‘‘fingertip” 
easy operation for raising, lowering or tilting. 

Front mounted 15 GPM Hydreco hydraulic pump, direct driven from 
tractor crank shaft, provides “live” power. . . . Hold-down platform 
permits counterbalancing for heavy loads. 


HOLT FORK LIFT fits Most Popular Make Wheel Tractors 
See Your Dealer or Write Direct for Information 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS 


27 N. E. Broadway «+ Portland 12, Oregon 


Exclusive World-Wide Distributors of HOLT FORK LIFT 
ATTACHMENT, HOLT FARM, and HEAVY-DUTY DOZERS 


LOW-COST FORK LIFT 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Now wasteful time-, labor- and money- 
consuming steps in produce handling can 
be eliminated. 

Boxes, bales, crates, lugs or field bins 
are quickly and smoothly picked up and 
loaded on truck or platform with the 
Holt Fork Lift. 

Bulk handling where pickers empty their 
loads directly into field bins for transfer 
to processing plant, eliminates costly re- 
peat sacking or boxing in the field, cuts 
damage to fruits and vegetables. 

Canners prefer pallet method .. . it 
speeds operation, cuts labor cost. 


HOLT FORK LIFT 
Is Field-Proven 


The new Holt Fork Lift was thoroughly 
tested for more than a year on farms and 
orchards near Independence and Salem, 
Oregon. 

Now, after this tough “produce or else” 
refining period, the Holt Fork Lift is a 
tested...and proven...unit that will cut 
your produce handling costs in half! 

Backed by the engineering know-how 
that produces the West's fastest selling 
line of farm and industrial bulldozers, the 
new Holt is a superior fork lift that is 
ideal for pallet loading. 

Use of the Holt Fork Lift cuts handling 
time in half. Labor costs go down, and 
the new Holt Fork Lift costs less than 
any comparable fork lift on the market! 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
WITH HOLT FORK LIFT 


The Holt Fork Lift comes complete, ready 
to install. Completely guaranteed, the unit 
includes hydraulic system and hold-down 
platform. ... There are no extras to buy! 
The Holt Fork Lift is simple to attach 
and detach. 
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WASHINGTON FRUIT LETTER 


® Separate Legislation Urged for Pesticides 
© Two Million Yearly increase in U. S. Population 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
Washington Correspondent, American Fruit Grower 


PPLE interests headquartered 
here are on record squarely in 
favor of the legislation introduced by 
Representative A. L. (Doc) Miller 
(R.-Nebr.), designed to implement 
the basic Food and Drug Act with 
respect to pesticide chemicals. 

Truman Nold, executive secretary 
of the National Apple Institute, in 
testifying in favor of the Miller legis- 
lation before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
made an extremely forceful state- 
ment, 

“As users of pesticides for the pro- 
tection of our crop, subject on inter- 
state movement to the . . . Food and 
Drug Act, we (apple growers) be- 
lieve three things are required.”’ he 
said. 

“1—Separate and particular means 
for dealing with the problems of pesti- 
cides on food crops, because their use 
is a necessity, and by the very nature 
of their use, they present problems 
that are distinct and different from 
all others regulated under the law. 

‘*‘2—Those who have the first in- 
terest in introducing a pesticide for 
commercial use should carry the re- 
sponsibility of presenting adequate 
scientific evidence upon which its 
safety regulation may be based. 

“3—This and all other pertinent 
evidence must have opportunity to be 
weighed independently by disinter- 
ested scientists having expert knowl- 
edge of the particular set of condi- 
tions in each case, reporting to the 
Secretary (of Health, Education and 
Welfare), who is responsible for issu- 
ing and enforcing the regulation.” 

Mr. Nold answered a question that 
has been puzzling many: Whatever 
became of the voluminous data gath- 
ered at the tolerance hearings three 
years ago’ He pointed out that no 
new tolerances have come forth be- 
cause “a suitable procedure was lack- 
ing.” He says that the Miller legisla- 
tion provides such a procedure, in that 
it makes it possible for an independent 
study of particular tolerances by com- 
mittees of disinterested experts. 

“The hearing (on tolerances) was 
no failure.” he asserted. “It brought 
together the most complete collection 
of data of this kind ever assembled. 

“The failure was in the fact that 
when the evidence was in, there was 
no prescribed method by which each 
item could be independently reviewed 
hy a committee of experts on that 
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item, to result in recommendations 
that could be acted upon with dis- 
patch. 

“No one agency of government can 
be expected to be staffed with the 
great number of technicians necessary 
to cover all these fields of specializa- 
tion. Even if a few men could do it, 
it would be wrong to mix the de- 
terminations of tolerances with the re- 
sponsibility of their enforcement. . .” 

The pesticides manufacturers gen- 
erally seem to agree with the apple 
growers on the Miller legislation. 


BECAUSE of the expanding U. 5S. 
population, estimates of how much 
the nation will eat—of fruits and 
other commodities—in the coming 
vears constantly are being revised up- 
wards. 

The U. S. population now is 159.2 
million, but by October 1 it will be 
160 millon, barring catastrophes. 
There is now a net gain of one per- 
son every 13 seconds, almost 300 
every hour, and more than two mil- 
lion every year in this country. 

Cautious prognosticators say that 
there will be 190 million Americans 
by 1975—and that is only 22 years 
away! In other words, a market—for 
apples or anything else—as large as 
pre-war Great Britain will materialize 
in this country by 1975. That's in 
addition to the present market. 

Representative Walt Horan 
(R.-Wash.), the best-known apple 
grower in the House of Representa- 
tives, has pointed out that the nation 
must find some way to get 115 mil- 
lion additional acres under cultiva- 
tion, merely to grow enough fruit, 
vegetables, and grains to meet the 
needs of the population expected by 
1975. 

From irrigation and drainage, ex- 
perts can see an additional 45 million 
acres. Conservation and other types 
of reclamation, including wiser use 
of chemicals and fertilizers, must sup- 
ply the remaining acreage needed. 


FLORIDA Citrus Mutual, the huge 
non-profit association of Lakeland, 
Fla., accused of violating the anti- 
trust laws by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission months ago, has been exon- 
erated of being in violation of such 
statutes now, but the organization is 
pressing for a ruling that will exon- 
erate officials of ever having violated 
such laws. 





KOHLER 
ENGINES 


4-Cycle, Air-Cooled 


Power. for garden tractors, mowers, 
pumps, sprayers, snow removal equip- 
ment, elevators and hoists, mobile saws, 
concrete mixers, compressors, feed grind- 
ers, industrial and lift trucks, and a widé 
range of tools and equipment for indus- 
try, construction, farm and home. 
Engineered and built to the quality 
standards that have won acceptance for 
Kohler Electric Plants the world over. 
Kehler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 





START THOSE APPLES 
ROLLING SOON! 


AS SUMMER ROLLS ALONG orchardists and packer. 
think of soon getting their applies roiling on their way to 
market. “FRIEND” Graders have played their part in 
this process for years. They can help you this season, and 
in seasons (0 come 


“FRIEND GRADERS have fewer mechanical parts 
giving faster, more reliable processing. They have adapt 
ahility—elements can be added or left out to suit individ 
ual needs. Added recently is the new patented Swingibx 
Carrier Link Chain which sizes and resizes apples 
“FRIEND” GRADERS can grade the 

highest proportion of your apples for low 

cost in fast time. Phone or write us your 

specific queries. Send now for new tus 

trated’ folder describing “FRIEND 


TEW MANUFACTURING CORP. FAIRPORT N.Y 
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(Continued from page 12) 


“SORTER HELPER’”’ Has Controlled Speeds: the University of Florida Agricultural Ex- 


tension Service—Clyde Beale, Gainesville. 





Used as bulk conveyor or sorter Made to application 


with removable-adjustable baffles + ERS from standardized MASSACHUSETTS — Serious drought 
and Neoprene belt. , : ports. Describe use. | conditions have prevailed in the Cape Cod 
area since the middle of May. The straw- 
berry crop was cut as much as 70 per cent 
in sections where irrigation was not avail- 
able, and considerable damage has been 
done to newly-set beds. 

A few apple trees were taken out and 
Monvevon ACCESSORIES some hail damage occurred as a result of 
CONVEYOR the Worcester tornado but the principal 
fruit areas escaped damage.—O. C. Rob- 

rts, Acting Ext. Hort., Amherst. 
TRIPOD STANDS ; “see ' wie 


Tripod stands for conveyor lines DELAWARE — Hail did considerable 





In harvest, packing plant or stor- 


age, Metzgar Handling equipment + aad wide. Firm on uneven damage to apples and peaches in some 


will cut handling costs up to 70% Adiustoble heights 1-10" to areas. Crops of both fruits, however, ap- 


— reduce damage and speed 15”; %41-15” to 22”; 17-21” pear to be larger than expected. Con- 
9 P a to 37”; 21-28” to 50”; 37-40” striction on peaches is increasing. —Robert 
movement of the crop. Modernize to 73”. F 


with Metzgar. 


*. Stevens, Sec’y, Newark. 


MARYLAND—Cicada injury to twigs 
WHEEL AND TRIPOD STAND and smaller branches has caused a hectic 

GRAVITY ROLLER year for peach growers this year. In some 
places it was necessary to cut out the 
- STRAIGHT SECTIONS * PORTABLE broken parts before thinning could be 
Widths —111/4”, 15”, 18”. Lengths Line Stands done; and aiter thinning, as the fruit sized, 
—5’, 10’, of to specificetion. Section Stands PORTABLE branches broke back still more. Although 
Curve Stonds SECTION STAND the crop will be smaller than in 1952, it 
CURVES * BRAKES should be good, despite these difficulties. 


Standard 45° ond 90°, wheel or * GATES —A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 
roller. 











WEST VIRGINIA—Edmund Lee Golds- 
WRITE FOR a | borough, 85, head of the Shepherdstown, 
DETAILS W. Va.. Fruit Growers Club and a direc- 
& PRICES tor of Appalachian Apple Service, died at 
_— w= his home at Shepherdstown June 27. He 
401 DOUGLAS STREET, N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. had also been president of the West Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society —Carroll 


OR BETTER R. Miller, Sec'y, Martinsburg. 
2d GARDENS Z PICKING BAG OKLAHOMA—Continued dry weather 1s 
POWER MOWERS - reducing quality and size of both the peach 
4 RIDING TRACTOC Saves Time—Reduces Bruising | and apple crops. Late spring freeze cut the 
Heavy tanvas over rigid frame pro- | strawberry crop to the smallest in many 

tects fruit. Empties quickly through Taek . . 
bottom. Especially for peaches and years. Native pecan prospects are reported 
easily bruised apples. Write for | good.—Fred LeCrone, Sec’y, Stillwater. 


JOHN C. BACON CORP, GASPORT, KY. 























COLORADO—A gwod apple crop is ex- 
pected, and pears will run about 100,000 
bushels, the same as last year, but other 
fruit crops were much reduced as a result 
a of early spring frosts. 

Save time and t bi Only about 10 carloads of apricots were 
rou e shipped from the western slope this vear, 

as against 85 last year. A one million- 
S MAN Pd NP lita bushel peach crop compares to two million 
controlling eT MAD bushels in 1952, and cherry canneries made 


only one- or two-day runs this year as 


y . / _ ; compared to runs of three weeks a year 
\ : ago. The fruit was all of excellent quality. 
LBS yf —L. L. Mariner, Sec’y, Grand Junction. 
Wh ih tie> | | 


MONTANA — Estimates of Montana's 
sweet cherry crop have been reduced from 
: a ‘ 4,000,000 to 2,200,000 pounds.—Robert O. 
Season after season proves that the sim- Lit _ = : Young, Sec’y, Missoula. 
ple, sure and safe way to control peach ; : 
borers is to apply Para-Scalecide. Just “ade = MICHIGAN—Crop losses as high as 80 to 
dilute with seven sts of wat d 100 per cent were reported after the recent 
: = —s & ; wind and hail storms in northwestern Mich- 
pour against the base of the tree. Only CM ob jyjyit yo igan. However, in general, the sweet and 
one application is needed to do a thor- .-% tig sour cherry harvest looks good. 
ough job. You save time, trouble—and ; 4 To develop new fresh fruit market out- 


. lets, some sweet cherries this year will be 
peach trees. Get Para-Scalecide now at marketed with stems on. Dr. D. H. Dewey 


your seed, hardware or garden supply . of Michigan State College is working 
store. -— 2 3 $3.25 closely with the program. 

; More than 20 new 15- to 20-thousand- 

Send for free peach borer circular 5 gal., $10.40 bushel cold storages are being built by 

¢ Michigan growers this year to handle the 

B. G. PRATT CO., 163 RIVER STREET, HACKENSACK, N. J. 1953 six million-bushel apple crop. This 

crop is one million bushels below the 10- 

year average —4. E. Mitchell, East Lan- 


ditiy. 
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HONORARY DEGREE—Ernest Hart, vice- 
president of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation, with headquarters in New 
York City, was recently awarded an 
henorary doctorate by Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, his alma mater, 
for outstanding work in the field of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Previous to his ap- 
pointment as vice-president of Food 
Machinery last fall, Mr. Hart had been 
president of Niagara Chemical Division 
of Food Machinery at Middieport, N. Y. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Aug. 10-13—International Apple Association 
59th annual convention, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Norbert W. Eschmeyer, Sec’y, 1302 
18th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Aug. 12—Maine State Pomological Society 
annual field meeting, Highmoor Farm, Mon- 
mouth.—F. J. McDonald, Sec’'y, Monmouth. 

Aug. 14—Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation summer meeting, Davis Orchard, Bolton. 
—A. P. French, Sec'y, Amherst. 

Aug. 17-21—Citrus Growers’ Institute 20th 
annual convention, Camp McQuarrie, Astor 
Park, Fla.—R. E. Norris, Lake County Agent, 
Tavares, Fla. 

Aug. 18—Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society orchard tour and machinery demon- 
stration, Eames Orchard, Egg Harbor.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, Madison 6, Wis. 

Aug. 20—Annua!l Orchard Day, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster.—C. W. El- 
lenwood, Sec’y, Wooster. 

Aug. 26—Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society joint orchard tour with Minnesota 
Fruit Growers Assn., LaCrescent, Minn.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, Wis. Soc., Madison 6, Wis.; 
J. D. Winter, Sec'y, Minn. Assn., Mound. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2—Northern Nut Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting and tour, Rochester, 
N.Y.—George Salzer, Vice-Pres., 169 Garford 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

Sept.—lilinois State fruit festival, Murphys- 
boro. 

Sept. 23-25—Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association annual convention, Casablanca Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach. Association headquarters— 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida. 

Sept. 25-26—Illinois State Fruit Queen Fes- 
tival and Murphysboro Fall Apple Festival Mur- 
 ~ geet aaa J. Hartley, Sec’y, Carbon- 
dale. 

Seot. 26—Sixth Annual Cranberry Festival, 
Edaville Plantation, South Carver, Mass.—L. R. 
Wiliams, Merch. Mgr., American Cranberry 
Exchange, 5 S. Sixth St., New Bedford, Mass. 

ct. 5-7—Texas Citrus and Vegetable Grow- 
ers and Shippers annual convention, Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston. Association headquarters— 
806 E. Jackson St., Harlingen, Texas. 

Cct. 5-8—Produce Prepackaging Association 
third annua! exposition, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. Robert A. Cooper, Mgr., 1250 E. Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Oct. 22-31—National Apple Week.—National 
Apple Week Assn., 13802 18th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Nov. 3-5——F lorida State Horticultural Society 
66th annual meeting, Daytona Beach.—E. 
Spencer. Sec’y, Bradenton. 

Nov. 5-6—Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
joint annual meeting, La Crosse, Wis.—J. D. 
Winter, Sec’y, Mound, Minn. 

Nov. 18—lowa Fruit Growers Association 
annual meeting, Iowa State College, Ames.—R. 
G. Raines, Sec’y, State House, Des Moines. 

Dec. 1-2—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Chandler.—Fred LeCrone, 
Asst. Sec’y, Dept. of Hort., Stillwater. 

Dec. 3-4—Oregon State Horticultural Society 
6th annual meeting, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis.—C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 7-9—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City.—A. J. Farley, Sec’y, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Dec. 8-9—Connecticut Pomological Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Bond, Hartford.—Sher- 
man P. Hollister, Sec'y, Storrs. 
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SUPERIOR PROTECTION, 
INCREASED DISPLAY... 


Specify Fort Wayne 


MOISTURETEX BOXES 


@ Greater stacking strength. 

@ Resists moisture. 

@ Extra sales appeal through colorful 
printing. 

@ Easy to assemble without equipment. 

@ Designed for easy inspection. 


KYS-PAK 


Cushions each fruit in its 
own protective pocket. 
Sets up easily into attrac- 
tive display. 


ee 


PEACHES 


3-TIER KYS-PAK 
Ship tree-ripened 
peaches safely to 
market. 


2-QT. CONSUMER UNIT MASTER BOX 

in blue on blue for Packs eight 2-qt. 

impulse buying appeal. consumer baskets. Top 
tier fully supported. 


Sed Waage 


CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


130 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE + FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA + PHONE: ANTHONY 4383 
Plants: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA; PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA; ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











PROP YOUR TREES 
THE EASY WAY 


The new easier AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Tree Prop used by many growers does the job 
quickly, efficiently and at very LOW COST. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
migrbehtehi® | Wa, 


Please send me (No.) 
15¢ apiece 


12 for $1.50 eee es 
30 for $3.00 — 
100 for $10.00 ae 


City . ectcescensee ° eco _ ° . State 

















The Proven Better 
WABASH FRUIT BOXKETS 


These sturdy extra heavy corrugated 
Boxkets pack like a basket, use pres- 
ent owned equipment, and produce ° 
an undisturbed bulge face pack. They 
also eliminate cushions, caps, labels 
and rim cut and stave cut of fruit. 
1 Bushel Boxket 


When you tear off the perforated 
liner top you have a perfect bulge 
face pack. 


[The Boxkets cost less, save storage space and stack and 
truck well. They are available in color and can be special 
printed for you. See full page description in June issue 
of this magazine. 


Write Today for Descriptive Folder and Prices. 
Wabash Fibre Box Co. 
2000 N. 19th 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Durham Container Co. 
2002 E. Pettigrew St. 
Durham, N.C. 











Advertisement 


From where I sit .. 47 Joe Marsh 








Bad Case 
of the “Ztutters’ 


Our copyboy is out sick. So the 
editor (me) is taking over some 
of his chores—which include run- 
ning the addressing machine’ on 
“mailing-out night.” 

Last week I didn’t have the 
usual number of papers left over 
for sale at the office. Couldn’t fig- 
ure what had happened—until 
Chub Zimmer called to ask why 
he’d gotten 56 copies. 

Then I realized—‘Zimmer’” is 
the last name the machine prints. 
Guess I forgot to turn it off... 
and it just kept grinding out 
Chub’s name on all the remaining 


copies. That machine just didn’t 
know when to stop. 

From where I sit, people are 
like that sometimes. They often 
don’t know when to stop. Like 
those who are prejudiced against 
someone with an accent, perhaps 
... OF against someone who likes 
a cool bottle of beer with his sup- 
per. So, in these columns I try to 
persuade everyone to “throw the 
switch” on prejudice so it won’t 


get repeated. 





Copyright, 1953, United States Brewers Foundation 
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For Fancy Fruit 





The eight-sided corrugated tray, which 
the Mission Pak Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is using for its gift packed 
fruit, is most attractive ; and reports show 
that it has helped increase sales materially. 
The octagonal corrugated tray is made 
by Gaylord Container Corporation, and 
we suggest you write Gordon Hertslet at 
that company, 111 N. 4th St., St. Louis 
2, Mo. 


Polyethylene Bags 

*See-Safe” plastic bags are being used 
by many growers because they cost rela- 
tively little and have proven themselves in 
supermarkets and over-the-counter sales. 
They can be ordered in a variety of colors, 
and your name and address added for a 
slight extra cost. If vou are considering 
prepackaging may we suggest you write 
Mehl Manufacturing Co.. 2057 Reading 
Rd., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for their at- 
tractive booklet with a sample of their 
bag attached ? 


It’s Easy 


The other day we saw a grower using 
an automatic stapler in his prepackaging 
operation. The machine worked so well 
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@ PLASTIC BAGS 
© OCTAGONAL TRAY 





and cost so little we thought our readers 
would like to get full information. The 
grower we saw said it saved him up to 
70 per cent in time and costs. If you are 
interested, write The Staplex Company, 
68-72 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


When to Irrigate 


Most of us would like to know when 
we should irrigate our orchards so we can 
save money and make our irrigation sys- 
tems operate most efficiently. Lemon 
growers in California have found that a 
moisture meter does the job accurately 
and quickly. The “Moisture Measure” 
performs very satisfactorily as it tells 
the grower when to irrigate and how 
much. It is inexpensive, and if you would 
like complete information write B. F. 
Klein, B. F. Klein Company, 815 E. 
Anapamu St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Wirebound 


Many growers report great savings 
with wirebound boxes. These boxes are 
easily stored and assembled and lend 
themselves ideally to shipment by rail or 
truck for they are readily packed and can 
be handled economically by packing shed 
or cold storage workers. If you would 
like details write Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturer Association, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Don’t Guess—Know 

A new soil acidity test accurately de- 
termines the pH factor of all soils. This 
new unit sells for $1.98 and does a re- 
markable job. We think you will agree 
with us that the Garden Guide Soil Acid- 
ity Test is a good investment. If you 
would like to purchase this unique set 
write C. V. B. LaMotte, LaMotte Chemi- 
cal Products Company, Towson 4, Md. 
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50 CENTS TO A *1°° MORE 
FOR YOUR FRUIT 


On eed oe eee 


FRUIT-NEST PACKAGE IS THE ANSWER 


@ Easy to Pack 


@ Full Protection of Fruit 
from Bruising 

® Colorful Pack 

« moe to ne 


@ Sixteen Packages of Apples 
or Peaches to a Carton— 
112—234,” Fruits 

@ Cost Only $25.00 per 1,000. 
Special prices for quanti- 
ties over 25,000. 


¥ 





Stautter 


<i 


Insecticides: - Fungicides 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.- HOUSTON, TEX.: CHICAGO, ILL APOPKA FLA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, CALIF.» N. PORTLAND, ORE 


tho 0 Ctauhfor doalor neon you! 


WESLACO, TEX 








AN ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE 
SELLS MORE... 


@ INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
WITH OUR SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
PAPER pena eng 
@ Cider Bottle — fresh 
cider, Pits well = getrt 
only $41.50 per M 
Cap. 
e Kraft Paper Sacks—attractively ii- 
lustrated and ree’ with name 
address Save your baskets. 
Available in peck, half-bushel, snd 
bushel sizes 
owe Bags — printed with Fama 
address and a colorful fruit 
design. Ideal for roadside markets 
and a outiets. Beonomical. Half- 
peck and peck sizes. 


CINCINNAT! CORDAGE & PAPER CO. ; 
East Wayne & Scott St., Lime, Ohio 
























SIMS BIG NEW 
CATALOG OF 
Orcharel ie steel 
FRUIT TREES 


Complete Be Sure of your varieties. Get 
line of SIMS big new free catalogue 
Berry Plants and order direct from SIMS. 
Shrubs You'll get the very best va- 
Evergreens riety characteristics and stock 
Shade Trees propagated from bearing 
Garden orchards—new and improved 
Roots varieties are listed and many 
Nut Trees bargains. Special prices to 


commercial growers. Send for 
catalogue today. 


‘ 
SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal-2, Mo. 


4 successful, paying orchard de- 
pends on the trees that you plant. 


“C & O’—Better Varieties 


have been recognized for nearly half 
a century. Selected planting pays—Re- 
member your trees are a life time 
investment. 





Write for catalog 
Oo ub, 


NURSERY COMPANY 


Wenatchee, Washington 








Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, 
Multifiora Rose, in variety. For growing Christmas 
trees, Windbreaks, Hedges, Forestry, Ornamentals. 
Prices tow as 2c each on quantity orders. Write 
for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NUR- 
SERIES. Dept. AFG, Box 594, Johnstown, Penn. 


Doathin Quct beamg Foename 0 
QUALITY NURSERY STOCK ic: 
BULBS.ROSES.. VINES 
TYM QUALITY STOCK” 
~~ Fl Send or big Free Nursery Cotalog 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 
OVER 30 ves Cf CROWNG PO BOX3I0 SRERWOOD OREGON 


BUSHTYPE 
EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


Division Postpaid 


Pine, Spruce, Fir. 




































12 Division,...... $2.50 50 Division..... $ 8.00 
25 Division..... - 4.25 100 Division..... 15.00 
\deal under irrigation. No trouble with runners. 


High yielding. Easy to pick. Large uniform size 
Excellent flavor. Catalogue on request 


PAULSEN NURSERY, Minden, Nebr. 








HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT 


EARL DAKE, PORTLAND, MICH 


formeriy Mich. Bee & Farm Supply) 


NIAGARA LADDERS 


MADE OF BASSWOOD—LIGHT 
STRONG, WELL MADE 

Step, Single, Pointed, Extension. 

Write at Once for Folder and 

Prices. 


JOHN C. BACON CORP. 
GASPORT, N. Y. 








store customers a wide choice in the 
sizes of their packages. Losses of the 
grapes from shattering were consider- 
ably reduced when they were prepack- 
aged, mainly because of less customer 
handling. Savings in waste and spoil- 
age losses about equaled the cost of 
film bags and the labor required to 
hill the bags. 

Prepackaging of peaches is another 
example of slow but steady progress. 
Peaches as well as many other soft 
fruits are particularly difficult to adapt 
to prepackaging because of their short 
and extreme perishability. 
However, the gradual decline in the 
consumption of many of our fresh 
fruits points up the need for con 
tinued efforts to find ways of improv- 
ing their market quality and appear 
ance. 

Naturally, it is exceedingly difficult 
to increase or even maintain consump 
tion of peaches if they are marketed 
green or immature, regardless of how 
they are packaged. For this reason 
fruit packers have the responsibility 
of packing peaches and other fruits 
at more satisfactory stages of maturi 
tv. This does not mean tree-ripened 
peaches necessarily, but it means 
mature peaches which will ripen so 
as to produce fine flavor and texture. 

The USDA undertook a research 
project in 1952 to test the commer 
cial feasibility of prepackaging ripe 
peaches in a commercial tomato pre- 
packaging plant. Serious problems 
were encountered in this experiment, 
and additional research is planned to 
develop better methods of packag- 
ing and marketing peaches in a more 
advanced stage of maturity. 

Whether peaches should be pack- 
aged in consumer packages or mar 
keted in some other type of improved 
shipping container, such as cell boxes, 
is not known. The objective of peach 
growers and distributors is to deliver 
a higher average quality peach to the 
public and thereby to increase sales. 


season 


Prepackaging Cherries 

Progress is being made also in pre- 
packaging ot cherries in transparent 
film bags. This industry is confronted 
with a problem of high labor costs 
involved in hand-packing the conven- 
tional double-row faced pack box of 
sweet cherries. A few shippers in 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
have sucessfully packaged fresh sweet 
cherries during the past few seasons 

Prepackaging of cherries offers 
advantages bv reducing and 
spoilage losses in retail stores and re- 
ducing retail handling costs, as well 
as providing a more sanitary method 


waste 








CHANGING PREPACKAGING PATTERN 


(Continued from page 60) 


of distributing a product that is wide- 
ly eaten out of hand. 

The fundamental advantages to be 
gained by prepackaging cherries in 
consumer-size units are over- 
whelming that, in spite of the attrac- 
tiveness of the double-row faced 
packed box, it is predicted that cherry 
prepackaging will increase within the 
next few years. 


sO 


Other Soft Fruits 

Comparatively little progress has 
heen made in prepackaging many 
other soft fruits, such as plums, apri- 
cots, nectarines, and pears, although 
more and more retail stores are pack- 
aging these extremely perishable 
fruits in food trays in order to reduce 


handling damage. Under contract 
with the Califorma Grape & Tree 


Fruit League, the USDA is currently 
investigating the possibilities of de 
veloping improved and cheaper ship- 
ping containers for fresh plums. It 
is anticipated that some type of fiber- 
board box will be tested in compari- 
son with the conventional four-bas- 
ket crate. Eventually, perhaps this 
work may point the way toward pack- 
aging these soft fruits in consumer 
size containers at point of production. 


Industry Problems 

Nearly everyone is fairly 
with some of the problems of pre- 
packaging fresh fruits. Many of these 
specific problems are, for the most 
part, due to the fact that these com- 
modities are extremely perishable. 
Plums, for example, are grown in a 
number of different localities and the 
harvesting season in any one area is 
so short and fruit so highly perish- 
able that it is an exceedingly risky 
venture to set up an adequately 
financed and equipped prepackaging 
plant at the point of production. 

The comparatively short life of 
many of these fruits, in contrast to 
green tomatoes, for example, also 
makes it fairly hazardous for the 
terminal point prepacker to prepack- 
age them. Price fluctuations are, of 
course a factor, and consequently 
the average fruit prepacker is con- 
fronted with an uncertain demand for 
his prepackaged fruit and the retailer 
is uncertain of a continuity of supph 
of the prepackaged fruit. 

()f course, many of these problems 
might be characterized as “growing 
pains’ which normally affect any 
new industry. However, it is likels 
that many problems will be solved 
by further research combined witl 
evolution through successful indus 
trv experiences. THe Eni 


familiar 
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THE BIG SIX DID IT! 


(Continued from paye 7) 


the largest sales in 1950, but there 
were still questions. With the higher 
prices of 1951, would the six-pound 
unit be too large, or would larger 
units increase sales further ? We went 
out in 1951 to get the answers 

Units of pricing, ranging from 
two to 10 pounds, were tried, but the 
six-pound unit continued to remain 
the winner. Many other types of pack 
aging materials were tested, but none 
proved better than polvethylene. The 
results of 100,000 observations in 
1951 were identical with those a vear 
earlier though larger stores 
located in larger cities were used in 
the study 

In 1952 the United States apple 
crop was down 15 per cent and prices 


even 


were almost double those of a veat 





HANDY ANDY 


Fred Larson, Carroll County, 
New Hampshire, has designed his 
own apple box. The box is square 
and uses a minimum amount of 
materiu!l for maximum protection. 
A piece of corrugated cardboard 
forms the bottom and folds up 
around the two wooden end pieces 
to form the sides. Three slats 
across the bottom and two across 
the cardboard sides add strength. 
The 84-apple pack contains two 
layers separated by a piece of cor- 
rugated cardboard while another 
square goes over the top and is 
held in place with three slats. The 
result is an inexpensive fancy pack 
that brings a premium price and 
avoids bruises.—Charies L. Stratton 











earlier, but the large polyethylene bag 
was in general demand. However, as 
prices continued to rise, many retail 
ers asked tor apples in 
smaller sized units. Because of this 
trend it was decided to re-examine 
again the sales effectiveness of the 
six-pound unit 

The six-pound package sold tor as 
high as 82 cents, but continued to re- 
inain the winner 
more apples than the two-pound unit 
and 23 per cent more than the four 
pound unit. Similar results were ob 
tamed in tests made by the Washing 
ton State .\pple Commission and their 


packaged 


It sold &6 per cent 
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enthusiasm led to coining the term 
“Big Six.” 

The validity of the tests seems well 
established with reports of successful 
application coming from all over the 
country. The most extensive applica- 
tion has been in western New York, 
where, during 1952, approximately 
70 per cent of the apples sold in retail 
stores were packaged in polyethylene 
bags 

Sut despite the tremendous in- 
crease in the use of polvethylene, full 
advantage of the experimental tests 
has vet to be taken. The wholesale 
and retail trade has been reluctant to 
change from the two- and three 
pound displays to the stx-pound bag. 

Compromises have led to packaging 
in four- and five-pound units. As a 
result, merchandising has been im 
proved, but sales have not been maxi- 
mized. Retailers are slow to lay aside 
some of their notions that the total 
unit price of all produce must be kept 
at a low level despite the tact that 
apples have been successtully sold at 
six pounds tor YS cents 

There are some other problems yet 
to be solved. Outside of New York 
state few stores are using the com 
bined bulk and package display. It 1s 
the presence of bulk fruit along with 
the six-pound package that makes this 
size unit a success. Such a display 
suggests a large purchase, makes that 
size purchase convenient, and at the 
same time makes apples available to 
those shoppers wantine 
fewer than six pounds 


oceasional 


Quality Affects Sales 


\nother problem stems from. the 
fact that stores with their high labor 
costs do not want to do the packaging 
\s a result they have offered premium 
prices, making it profitable for grow 
ers to do the job on the farm. In many 
instances apples of rather poor quality 
in retail outlets have been the result 
This is particularly true late in the 
season when apples are taken out of 
common cold Preliminary 
tests reveal that insect imyury, me- 
chanical damage, and especially scald 
are not increased hy packaging, but 
the verv tact that damageji apples are 
present m the packages will naturally 
hurt sal 

‘Three experiments in 
apple merchandising show that apple 
sales are maximized when thev are 
sold in bulk topped with polyethylene 
packages containing six pounds of 
apples. This size of price unit en 
courages a large purchase without 
eliminating those shoppers wanting 
to buy less than six pounds. The “Big 
Six” did it! THE ENb 


storage. 


vears of 





@ BUD SELECTION 
@ TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


The Greening Nursery Company, 
one of the leaders in bud selec- 
tion, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefit of 
their 


strains 


research and improved 


which mean _— greater 


orchard profits 


AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time 
It's pleasant and profitable to sell 
Greening nursery stock. Write us 
today for all of the details 


Send 10c to cover post 
age tor the Greening 
100 year anniversar\ 
5U-page color cataloy 





THE GREENING 
NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 








HAL 


Versatile 


HALE Centritugal Orchard Spras 
er sprays at any capaciues anc 
pressures, up to 100 G.P.M. a1 
600 Ibs. at fast tractor speed. No 
relief valve necessary. The most 
versatile sprayer on the market 


Write for Bulletin +302, State 
Size of Grove or Orchard 


SPRAYER DIVISION 








IN STOCK 


Immediate Shipment 


Tents 

Bunk Beds—Cots 
Blankets 
Bedding 

Camp Utensils 
Field Stoves 
Tarpaulins 


SKINNER CO, ‘LOWEST 


PRI 
1949 N. Kenmore Ave. CES 
CHICAGO, ILL. Li 9-6644 








FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 





APPLE STORAGE 


APPLE STORAGE AND MODERNIZED SALT _ 
Colonial ; equi 20,000 bu. 

2 air conditioning machines, 
ete., ete.; could be in seasons for other storage ; 
scenic section, beautiful mt views, modernized residence, 
built in 1784, 4 - oe furnace, 2 fireplaces, ete.; 4 
acres; quick-sale 000, terms. R. & G. . om 
STROUT REALT | Green Mt. PL, Middlebury, | 


AUTHORS SERVICE 


BEGINNING WRITERS: GET $1 to $20 CHECKS 
daily writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
im your — time. Experience unnecessary. Our instruc- 
tions reveal how. — FREE. W. HERMAN, 7016 
Euclid, Cleveland 3, 


CIDER MILLS—PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. HAND AND HYDRAU- 
ae new and rebuilt. eens and Supplies. Clarifier and 
liters. Bottling equi Write for catalogue. W. G. 
ret NKLES’ MACHINE RY. ‘co, 185 Oakland St., Trenton, 
New Jersey 
CIDER MILL OPERATORS: LET US SAVE MONEY 
on pressing cloth needs. N. ©. JOHNSTON, Columbia 
City, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


“WOODEN BARRELS. NEW OR USED. ALL SIZES 
For cider, vinegar, fruits. We ship anywhere. MASLOW 
COOPERAGE CORP., 16 Court 8t., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

FOR SALE: GALLON CLEAR GLASS JUGS IN CAR 
tons, N. C. JOHNSTON. Columbia City. Indiana 

BEAN SPEED SPRAYER, 500 GAL. NEW TIRES. 
reeently overhauled, new battery. Very reasonable for 
quick sale. FLAVOR — IT FARMS, K.R. 1, Cement 
City, Michigan, U.S. 127 south of Jackson, Michigan, 
15 miles. 

3.000 NEARLY NEW APPLE (CRATES. EUGENE DAY 
Clayton, Michigan. 

FARQUHAR CIDER PRESS, 22 IN. RACKS, COM- 
plete with grinder and conveyor, No. 1 condition. WES 

LEY ORBAKER, Williamson, New York. 

IMPROVED TRESCOTT NO. 40 APPLE CLEANER AND 
Grader, RENISON BROS... Mars, Pa. 
GRADER—WAYLAND FOUR BIN APPLE GRADER 

“i =Trescott brusher. Practically new. Price $500.00 

GEORGE HOWELL, Chester, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 


FOR SALE: 98 ACRE FARM WITH 1200 YOUNG 
fruit trees just Dearing. FOREST BLANCHARD. Hous- 
ton, Ohio (Shelby Co. ). 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


CASH FROM WASTE, PROFITABLE, ALSO DIS- 
carted automobile wakes handy tractor, both instructions, 
tollar. TRACTORMAN, 3211-AF Pleasant Plain, E! 
hart, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, RAIS 
ins, berries. No special equipment needed. Printed diree 
tions, 25e coin. TIMBERLAKE ENTERIRISE, Box 
1401, Denver 1, Colorado 

WORKING GEESE as 7 WHITE —_ 
Ready for Weeding, Grazing Feathered. Expre 
Anywhere. Circular NORTHNODE | "ARM. West Rutland. 
Vermont 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


OVPORTUNITY SEEKERS, WE WILL KEEP YOU 
posted on the latest offers and opportunities every month 
tor 6 months, will send you 50 neatly printed name cards, 
also one year subscription to ‘‘Mail Master’’ all for only 
one dollar. M. DORN, Telford, Pa 

MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. OUR 
instructions reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. BUY DIRECT FROM 


manufacturer and sav Free page catalog. MERRI 
BEE. Dept. 302, 22 West Zist St., New York 10, N.Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


SS D: EMPLOYMENT--ORCHARD MANAGER BY 
oy grower. Reply Box 183 AMERICAN FRUIT 
a RO yER 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED! DORMANT BUD SOFT FRUIT AND ROSES 
SPECIALTY NURSERY, Tonasket. Washington. be. 
WANTED: USED SMUDGE EQUIPMENT. POTS, FT« 
MOUNTAIN VIEW ORCHARDS, Olathe. Colo 





Men afflicted with Bladder 

ME My Trouble, Getting Up Nights. 

Pains in Back. Hips, Legs 

PAST Nervousness. Dizziness 

Physical Inability and Gen- 

r. oO eral Impotency send for our 

amazing FREE BOOK that 

tells how you may correct these condi- 

tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. F-7, Excelsior Springs. Me. 





MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Since practically all of the peaches 
moving from California to eastern 
markets consisted of Elbertas, this 
regulation was drafted to apply to 
the Elberta variety only. The organ- 
ization responsible for the adminis- 
tration of these regulations was then 
and is now referred to as the Elberta 
Committee of the California Tree 
Fruit Agreement. 


Two Influencing Factors 

During the years between 1939 
and 1949, two factors began to in- 
fluence the peach marketing situa- 
tion in California. These factors 
were, first, the growing importance 
of California state markets due to 
the tremendous influx of population 
into the state and, second, the ever 
increasing volume of cull or sub- 
standard fruit that developed from 
the interstate shipping business. 

The concurrence of these two fac- 
tors reached its climax in 1949 when 
an unusually heavy crop of peaches 
was produced in California. Of the 
three million lugs sent to local mar- 
kets, perhaps 30 to 40 per cent were 
substandard in quality or actually 
packing house culls. The result was a 
completely demoralized market of 
historic importance. 

Again the industry turned to a 
quality control program as author- 
ized under the California Marketing 
Act of 1937. The Marketing Order 
as drafted under the authority of 
this act contained provisions for the 
regulation of grade, size, maturity, 
and pack of all fresh peaches grown 
and sold within the state of Califor- 
nia. It was these regulations that 
gave the consumer a stabilized qual- 
ity that in turn stimulated accept- 
ance to a gratifying degree. 


Administrative Difficulties 


Soon after the decision was made 
to effectuate the California Fresh 
Peach Marketing Order, manv ad- 
ministrative difficulties began to ap- 
pear. The very geographical size of 
the state was one obstacle and the 
fact that in excess of 1,700 or more 
growers and several hundred han- 
dlers would be involved in the Mar- 
keting Order constituted another 
difficulty. 

However, a determined attempt 
was made to resolve these problems 
and the Marketing Order became ef- 
fective Mav 1, 1950. Arrangements 
for inspection were made with the 
county commissioners who were 
thereafter to assume the major part 
of the inspection burden. The Bu- 
reau of Fruit and Vegetable Stand- 
ardization and the Bureau of Ship- 


ping Point Inspection also partici- 
pated. 

It is interesting to note that this 
quality control program has been 
quite successful even though it 
makes use of a system of inspection 
that is permissive rather than man- 
datory. During the harvest season 
of 1952, almost 85 per cent of the 
fresh peaches moving in the chan- 
nels of intrastate commerce were 
covered by this type of inspection. 

Monetary Value 

The monetary value of a program 
of the nature of this Fresh Peach 
Marketing Order is always difficult 
to appraise. We do know, however, 
that in one county, San Diego, where 
a spot check was made after the 
first season of operation, the grow- 
ers enjoyed a net return of approxi- 
mately 100 per cent greater than 
their return of the previous year, 
1949, 

We know that the volume of 
peaches moving into the fresh mar- 
kets of California last year was ap- 
proximately the same as the volume 
that moved to the same markets in 
1949. In 1952, however. the growers 
received substantially three times as 
much money for each lug of peaches 
as compared with the amount they 
received in 1949. Tue Enp 


PEACH SCAB 
(Continued from page 12) 


During the portion of the season before the 
fruit is harvested, the new twig growth re- 
mains smooth, but since spraying operations 
stop with the harvesting of the fruit, the new 
shoots are left unprotected during the bal- 
ance of the season. 

By the time the leaves drop in the fall 
these shoots are dotted with tiny circular 
scab spots or lesions that are the only known 
means by which the fungus overwinters. These 
spots are superficial and usually do not affect 
the growth of the shoots, but occasionally on 
neglected trees the fungus may girdle and 
kill the small twigs. Even when the spots are 
not particularly numerous, they give the twigs 
a roughened, diseased appearance that fre- 
quently alarms the grower. 

Occasionally, in the fall, the scab fungus 
develops on the undersurface of the leaves, 
forming irregular patches of brown growth. 
This phase of the disease is of no commercial 
importance. 

Control. The scab fungus qrows very slowly 
and infections take place at least 40 days be- 
fore the spots become visible. Numerous ex- 
periments and many years of practical ex- 
perience have shown that one spray of sulphur, 
six to eight pounds per 100 gallons of water, 
thoroughly applied two weeks after the shucks 
have shed, will give almost perfect control of 
the disease on the fruit. 

The timing is critical and the spray must 
be applied during this period or the fruit 
will be infected and develop spots 40 to 60 
days later. On varieties maturing later than 
Elberta a second application should be made 
about four weeks after the first—John C. 
Dunegan, USDA. 
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The Orchard Home 


HIS is the time when you will want to be thinking of the dii- 


ferent ways to use your fresh, juicy peaches and pears. Why 
not serve a cool, mouth-watering salad made with either peaches 
or pears. And, after a heavy meal when no one feels especially 
interested in cake or pie but yet something to complete the meal, 
who can resist an attractive fruit bow! filled to the brim with fresh 
peaches, pears, and other fruits which are in season. 

Pictured at the right is a luscious looking Peach Upside Down 
Cake to whet your appetite. The brown sugar added to the peaches 
will give the upside down cake just a tinge of butterscotch flavor. 
You can serve it plain, or if you want to dress the cake up, top it 


with whipped cream 


Below is the recipe for Peach 


other peach and pear recipes 


PEACH UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 
2% cups sifted cake flour 
24, teaspoons baking powder 
4, teaspoon salt 
2 cup shortening 
1 cup white corn syrup 
2 eggs, unbeatet 
+; cup milk 
teaspoons vanilla 
Peach halves 
cup brown sugar 
44 cup butte: 
Walnut meats 


Sit dry mgredients together three times 


Cream shortening until fluffy; add syrup 
gradually, beating thoroughly after each 
addition. Add one-fourth flour mixture 
and blend well. Add eggs. one at a time 


beating well after each. Then add remain 
ing flour mixture alternately with milk 
Butter a deep cake pan generously with the 
14 cup butter, and line with 4% cup brown 
sugar. Place peach halves with pitted side 
next to brown sugar. Over this pour cake 
batter. Bake 45 minutes at 375°F. or until 
done. Place a walnut half in each peach 


PEAR FRUIT CUP 

2 pears, diced 

1 small bunch grapes 
Cantaloupe cubes or balls 

1 pint gingerak 


Cut cantaloupe into cubes or make balls 
stems. 


Wash grapes and remove 


Wash, 


















































































































AUGUST, 1953 


Upside Down Cake together with 


quarter, core, and dice pears, leaving skin 


on. Place a combination of the three fruits 
in cocktail glasses and chill thoroughly 
Cover with gingerale just before serving. 
Serves four 


FROSTED PEARS 

+ ripe pear 

2 3-ounce packages cream chees 

4 tablespoons crean 
¥Y, cup chopped nuts 

Wash and dry pears. selecting those wit! 
stems. Whip together cream cheese and 
cream to a spreading consistency. With a 
knife or spatula, spread cheese over pears 
Sprinkle or dip pears into ground nuts 
Place in refrigerator to chill until ready to 
serve 


BUTTERSCOTCH PEACH PIE 
1 recipe plain pastry 

cups sliced peaches 

cup brown suya 

tablespoons flour 

teaspoon salt 

+ cup butte! 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

I 


2 


3 


hire 


1 


x 


‘lace peaches in a 9-inch pastry-lined pr 
pan. Combine brown sugar. flour and salt 
add butter. Cook until thick. Remove from 
heat, add lemon juice, pour over peaches 
Make a lattice crust for top of pie. Bake 
ina hot oven, 425°F. 30 minutes.—Seln 
Bergman, Dinuba, Cali! 


OLD-FASHIONED PEACH COBBLER 
cups sliced peaches 

43 cup Suga! 

cup Wate! 

2 tablespoons thou 

teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butt« 


ww 


Peel and slice peaches into a well preased 
casserole. Combine sugar, flour, and salt, 
and stir into peaches, mixing well. Add 
water, stirring until all are well blended. 


Cover and cook in a moderate oven until 
peaches are almost tender, about 30 min 
utes. Prepare rich biscuit topping by mix 
i Make it of a soft 


ing your favorite recipe 
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dough consistency that can be droppe 
trom a spoon. Drop it onto peaches, leave 
off cover, turn up heat to 450°F., and bak« 
uncovered, for 15 to 20 minutes or 


until 
topping is nicely browned and cooked 
through.—Mrs. Blanche Campbell, La: 


Vegas. Ney 


MOLDED PEAR SALAD 


3 envelopes plain gelatu 
24% cups gingeral« 

1 cup hot water 
tablespoons lemon juices 
cup sugat 
teaspoon 


iw 


salt 


oe 


Few drops green coloring 
ripe pears 

packages cream chees: 
Maraschino cherries 
Walnut meats 


4 


nN 


Soften gelatm m 1 cup of the gingerak 
about 5 m‘nutes. Add hot water, remaining 
gingerale, lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Chil 
until thick and syrupy. Peel, halve, and core 
pears. Sprinkle with lemon juice. Arrang« 
halves in shallow pan. Soften cream cheese 
and roll into balls. Stuff ball 
hollow of each pear. Decorate with chert 
and walnut. When gelatin is thick ane 
syrupy, pour over pears. Chill until firn 
To serve, cut in wedges, allowing one pea 


a cheese 


hali per serving. Serves & 
SPICY PEAR PIE 
6 to & pears, shicer 


tablespoon cornstarc! 
4, to l 
teaspoon sal 


cup sugar 


¥ 


teaspoon Cihiamhcrt 
teaspoon nutimes 
Mix cornstarch, 
and nutmeg together. Line pie pan with 
uncooked crust. Sprinkle one-half sugar 
spice mixture over bottom crust and ade 
remaining muxture to pears. Fill pie pan 
Sprinkle with 1 teaspoon lemon juice. Mak« 


sugar, salt, cimnamor 


lattice top crust. Bake in hot oven 450°] 
10 minutes. then m moderate oven 350°| 
3X) to 40° minutes, until done.—Frances 
Christopher. Ft. Worth 3, Tex 








\ good basic pattern will provide your 
youngster with several school dresses for 
the coming season. This sweet one-piece 
dress can be made with a contrast blouse 
or skirt. Make it in a cotton gabardine for 





SCHOOLTIME DRESS 





durability and good wear, or with 


cotton skirt and contrasting bodice 
PA) 


a plaid 
Size 10) 
requires 24% vards of 35-inch material with 
out nap. Advance Pattern 6488. Sizes 8 to 
14. Price 35 cents 








Send order and cash for patterns to Pattern Department, American Fruit Grower, 
Willoughby, Ohio. Be sure to specify size. Print name and address clearly. 
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Do We Appreciate 


THE GREATEST requirements for 
lumber, we are told, are not for 
building, nor for paper print, but for 
packages, crating, and shipping needs. 
This statement is hard to believe until 
one stops and looks at the items he 
huys and the way they arrive. They 
are manufactured in specialized areas 
by specialists in the field, and then 
they move great distances to the man 
who made the purchase. 


We often fail to realize the con- 
tribution of the package manufactur- 
er and the shipping expert in helping 
to bring about the system which is so 
much a part of our economy. How 
unlike Europe this is. Ours is a non- 
returnable package or “gift” package 
system, whereas much of the Euro- 
pean economy is based on the re- 
turnable package. On the other hand, 
in Europe distances are shorter be- 
tween producer and consumer than in 
America, so that transportation is 
less costly. In this way each group 
adapts itself to its own particular 
situation. 


The trend is definitely towards the 
small container. It is hard to look 
hack and recall the apple barrel and 
the large vegetable hamper. The box 
and the crate have taken over, and 
they in turn are threatened by various 
cardboard and fiber boxes. Yet here 
again, we find wood is the basic ma- 
terial. 


It seems reasonable to expect that 
the next step will be for still further 
specialization and fabrication in con- 
tainers for specific needs, and that 
this may mean the entry of plastics 
in a large way 


\lready various films are used sat- 
isfactorily for fruits and vegetables. 
Some disappointment in the early 
days resulted from a misunderstand- 
ing about plastics themselves. Some- 
how we got the impression that all 
transparent films were the same. But 
soon it became understood that one 
film permitted one gas to pass through 
it but excluded another. Oxygen 
moved through one and not another. 
Water moved through one and not 
another, and so on. 


The breakdown of asparagus in a 
given film was due to accumulation of 
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Modern Packaging? 


various gases with attendant spoilage 
and off-flavors. Or, shriveling of pro- 
duce in one type package was caused 
by water vapor moving easily from 
the package. 


Now much of this is understood. If 
a package is desired for a certain 
purpose, an expert in the field of 
packaging is called in for counsel. 
Generally speaking, the film which 
permits movement of oxygen but pre- 
vents permeation of water is useful 
for perishable produce. 


And even the checking of loss of 
carbon dioxide may have advantages. 
For example, in some instances a 
build-up of carbon dioxide within the 
package may slow down respiration 
and reduce chemical changes in the 
produce. This is much after the idea 
of the modified atmosphere storage, 
in which the respiring fruit builds up 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere to a 
point where the fruit virtually pre- 
serves itself—much like stewing in 
one’s own juice! 


In all of this the package manu- 
facturer has made most important 
contributions. We have perhaps taken 
him too much for granted. It will be 


interesting to see what further ad- 
vances he suggests and what further 
contributions he makes to this im- 
portant side of the fruit and vegetable 
industry. 









Fruif Growing is Such Fun! 












































Fruit Talk 


Santa Fe’s new train, No. 62, carrying 
perishable fruit takes its name from a 
running time of 62 hours from California 
to Chicago, compared with 110% hours 
for regular freight, 3934 hours for the 
Super Chief, 96 hours for most trucks, 
and 72 hours for special trucks. 


The number of apple trees in Washing- 
ton state has been cut approximately two- 
thirds between 1920 and 1950, from a 
little more than 7% million to a few more 
than 2% million trees. Yet production has 
been maintained at approximately the 30- 
million-bushel mark per year. 


California, Washington, and Oregon 
are discussing a tri-state cherry promo- 
tion program. 


The growing importance of fruits and 
vegetables is shown by the percentage 
increase in production during the last 
30 years, namely 139.7 per cent for 13 
fruits, 255.3 per cent for 8 commercial 
vegetables for processing, and 174.5" per 
cent for 17 vegetables for fresh market. 
This compares with only 128.8 per cent 
increase for 22 field crops. 


California canned Gravenstein apple- 
sauce is expected to reach 12 million 
cases—nearly double that of last year and 
nearly three times that of the previous 
year. P 


The Long Ashton Research Station is 
celebrating its Jubilee Year. Located just 
outside of Bristol, England, it was estab- 
lished in 1903 to undertake research in 
cider and perry. Perry, made from the 
juice of pears, is not at all well known 
in America, but is considered one of the 
choice European drinks. The Black Huff- 
cap pear is said to have an original 
specific gravity of over 1.100, explaining 
the old names “Angel’s Food” and 
“Dragon’s Milk”! 


Says John H. Davis of the USDA, “It 
is my firm belief that we will make in- 
finitely more progress towards integrat- 
ing production and marketing in a man- 
ner that will stabilize prices if we place 
the chief responsibility on private enter- 
prise rather than on government.” 


Karl Hendershott, manager of the Lake 
Chelan Fruit Growers in Washington 
state, reports that prices for 749,000 boxes 
of apples packed by his organization in 
1952 brought the highest price in history, 
with an average of $4.09 per box f.o.b. 
the car for all varieties, grades, and 
sizes. 


V. W. Kelley of Illinois has shown that 
an adequate supply of potassium in the 
soil decreases low-temperature killing of 
peach trees. 


Sweet-kerneled peaches which are late 
blossoming and self-fertile are part of 
the breeding program of McCarty, Lesley, 
and Frost in California. 


Vine decline, faulty fruit development, 
and mosaic-marked leaves with pale mar- 
ginal and intervenal parts, have been 
associated with boron deficiency in Ger- 

many. —H.B.T 


Coming Next Month 


Predicting Apple Prices 

How to Time Your Picking Dates 

The Right Time to Pick Peaches 

How Temperature and Sunlight Influ- 
ence Cherry Ripening 

© How to Overcome the Harvest Labor 

Problem 
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Watch costs go down on the farm 


with Chevrolet trucks on 








These Chevrolet Advantages 


Cut Farm Hauling Costs 


MORE PULLING POWER 

Advanced Loadmaster engine 
brings you new power. This greatly 
improved valve-in-head engine is 
standard equipment on 5000 and 
6000 Series heavy-duty and forward- 
control models, optional on 4000 
Series heavy-duty trucks. 

MORE STOPPING POWER 

In 1953, all Chevrolet trucks up to 
4000 Series heavy-duty models have 
“Torque-Action” brakes. Series 
4000, 5000 and 6000 heavy-duty 
trucks use extra-large ‘““Torque- 
Action” brakes in front, “Twin- 
Action” type ia rear. 

MORE STAYING POWER 

Now. heavier, stronger, more dur- 
able frames increase rigidity, add 
more ruggedness and stamina to 
all 1953 Chevrolet trucks. 

MORE ECONOMY 

The new stamina of Chevrolet 
trucks, plus extra gasoline economy 
in heavy-duty models with Load- 
master engine reduces hauling costs. 








The thousand and one jobs on a 
farm call for a truck with stamina, 
power, ease of handling. And, 
above all, a farm demands a truck 
with better than ever economy. 


These are a few of the reasons 
why Chevrolet trucks enjoy such 
outstanding popularity on all 
kinds of farms all over America. 
For, when it comes to doing more 
work at less cost — Chevrolet 
trucks really shine! 


Right from the moment of pur- 
chase Chevrolet economy saves 
you money —for the Chevrolet line 
lists for less than any other trucks 
of comparable specifications. 


the job 


Then, too, with Chevrolet you 
don’t waste money on too much 
truck—or get a truck that’s too 
little to “take it.” Every unit of 
your Chevrolet is factory-matched 
to the work it will do. 


Add to this Chevrolet's lower up- 
keep costs and famous gas and 
oil economy, and you can readily 
see why costs go down with Chev- 
rolet trucks on the job! 


Before you buy any truck, see your 
Chevrolet dealer. He will be glad 
to tell you more about how Chev- 
rolet trucks can cut costs on your 
farm. Chevrolet Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 





Where POSITIVE TRACTION 
IS IMPORTANT 
and Cost Must Be Kept Down 


I. orchards .. . in groves ... in vineyards 
and berries . . . traction speaks louder than words. 


And—-where traction is the big sage 

loose, sandy soils . . . on steep upland slopes . . . 

swampy woodlands—the powerful, sure-footed John 

Deere “40” Crawler speaks for itself, in language grow- 

ers understand. : . , 
Every feature you need . . . every feature you've SUNDQUIST ORCHARDS, Yakima, Weshington sci, 


: : : ine ts owner keeps his "40" Crawler ready for several jobs. 
wanted in a small crawler is yours in the “40. Spraying is the order of the day (above), yet the 


Here’s rugged, dependable two-cylinder power to hydraulically controlled bulldozer remains in readiness for 
handle surprisingly heavy loads in all ground condi- Or SES, SAEy ey Re eee. 
tions. 


Here’s unmatched comfort and convenience to ease 
the strain of long hours in the field . . . smooth, live, 
ever-ready hydraulic power for effortless operation of 
both integral and drawn equipment. 

Here’s well-known John Deere economy that adds 
extra stretch to your fuel dollars . . . cuts maintenance 
and repair expense to the bone. 

You’ve been wanting to get your hands on a year- 
around, all-around crawler like this. Now is your 
chance! Your John Deere dealer wants you to drive the 
“40” on your own farm if you like—and without ob- 
ligation. } | 

You'll see how simple and easy it is to handle... | ! 
how you can “turn on a dime” . . . hug hillsides with ! t 
a 3-bottom plow or an 8-foot double-action disk harrow ! Seca! 

. and ride over rough ground or ditches where wheel : . 5 tee bi ae Sy ; 
tractors “fear to tread.” |) Yeector, See ae oS ASS 
- We tat Maa a: +} 
1 1 
1 1 

I 
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Talk with your John Deere dealer now . . 
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